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THE MYSTERIOUS 
BINDABOOS 

Expedition to search for a lost tribe 
in the Australian desert 

T/ie Australian Native Welfare Department is planning 
to send an expedition in search of a mysterious “lost 
tribe" of Aborigines. It is believed that they live in an 
oasis amid the desert country to the south-west of the 
vast Northern Territory. 

Other Aborigines living on the fringe of the surrounding 
spinifex desert call these little-known people the 
Bindaboos, and they would never dare to set foot in the 
remote oasis; for the Bindaboos, they say,' would certainly 
kill any native intruder from other regions. For they 
keep their garden in the desert to themselves. 

Only three white men have seen 
anything of the Bindaboos. In 
1874 the explorer Warburton 
came across them, and in 1933 a 
stockman claimed that he had 
seen them. In 1938 a prospector, 
Mr. William Braitling, stumbled 
across the hidden oasis and was 
amazed at its beauty. According 
to him it was covered in rich 
grass and desert oak trees. There 
were many emus, kangaroos, 
’possums, koalas, and rabbits, and 
all around cockatoos screeched 
in the tree-tops. 

AB.4ND0iNED CAMP 
But of human inhabitants the 
only signs he saw at first were 
hastily abandoned camp fires and 
smoke signals. 

Then he saw one of them peep¬ 
ing round a tree at him. Mr. 
Braitling made a friendly gesture, 
but the man vanished among the 
trees, and the prospector was left 
alone with the dead fires and the 
mocking cockatoos. 

In 1939 a patrol officer set out . 
to make contact with the tribe, 
but his Aborigine guides lost their 
nerve before reaching the oasis, 
and refused to lead him farther. 

Then the war came and no 
more could be done. 

But last month a surprising 
thing happened. Two' stalwart 
Bindaboos arrived at the Native 
Affairs settlement near Alice 
Springs. 

EXPELLED 

It happened that they had been 
expelled from the tribe for some 
offence against the tribal taboo 
system. It is an Aboriginal law 
that the worst punishment, after 
a death sentence, is to banish 
offenders. 

So these two unfortunates, un- 
w'anted by any other tribe, had 
thrown themselves on the mercy 
of the white man, who was as un¬ 
known to them as they were to 
civilisation. 

These men, like the one seen by' 
Braitling were of fine physique, 
not unlike the big islanders of the 
Torres Strait. 

Conlinucd m uext coltimn ] 


FARM RAILWAY 

One of the most efficient little 
railways in this land is the one 
running through the grounds of 
Sir Thomas Salt at Shillingstone, 
Dorset, It provides adequate 
transport for one of the most up- 
to-date pig farms in this country. 

Sir Thomas started making his 
railway just a year ago, with the 
help of his farm staff and his four 
young sons; now 300 yards of 
track link the barns, sheds, and 
pig pens, and eventually it will 
extend for nearly a mile. 

A four horse-power diesel 
engine hauls a flat truck and steel 
wagon. Chugging along at eight 
miles an hour, it takes food to the 
pig pens and brings back the 
sweepings. The light railway is 
cheaper and cleaner than a farm 
tractor, and as it keeps to its 
tracks it does not churn up the 
dirt and mud. 


YO-YOS AT OXFORD 

Yo-yos have' suddenly become 
popular in Oxford. The under¬ 
graduate newspaper, Cherwell, re¬ 
ports several students who have 
taken up this sport to soothe their 
frayed nerves before the dreaded 
Final Examinations. 

There has even been a six-a-side 
yo-yo match between Keble 
College and St. Peter’s Hall, held 
aboard punts in the University 
Park with the world champion, 
Mr. Art Pickles, acting as referee.. 

Now Finals are over, the yo-yos 
have probably been put away until 
next year. 


CALENDAR IN THE PARK 

People in Stockton-on-Tees can 
go into Ropner Park to find out 
what day it is. The gardeners 
there have used over 6000 plants 
to make a floral calendar. It is 
set in a flower-bed 15 yards long 
and over a yard wide. The day’s 
date is marked by plants about 
three inches high, arranged to set 
out the letters and figures of the 
date. They are replanted each 
morning to put the calendar right. 



Family afloat 


HIDDEN GIANTS 


STORKS STOP A BUS 


Angela, mother of these five 
grey cygnets, stands guard as 
they take their first swim in 
.the busy Thames at Windsor. 


Their coming prompted the 
Native Affairs Department to 
organise the present expedition. 
The explorers hope these two 
Bindaboo outcasts will act as 
their guides. 

The party plans to camp in the 
valley for some weeks, and to 
persuade the two Bindaboo exiles 
to go and find their fellow tribes¬ 
men and invite them to come and 
meet the white visitors. 

If this fails, the expedition will 
wait until the natives’ curiosity 
attracts them to the camp. 

PATIENCE NEEDED 

This will require patience, but 
the expedition's reward will be 
when they see inquisitive, sus¬ 
picious black faces peering at 
them through the trees—probably 
with spears poised. But the Native 
Aff.airs officers know how to deal 
with these tricky first meetings. 

Thus before long the riddle of 
this unknown tribe should be 
solved, and the Bindaboos, 
children of the Stone Age, will 
make their bow to civilisation. 


The outlines of gigantic figures 
cut centuries ago in a Cambridge¬ 
shire hillside have been revealed 
by means of soundings made to 
find hollows in the chalk. 

The existence of a giant near 
Stapleford had been recorded, but 
it had long been overgrown and 
had not been seen for 100 years. 
But alongside this are other figures 
which are believed to have been 
cut at least 1800 years ago. They 
are a female giant with a chariot 
and a horse—a peculiar-looking 
animal with a beak-shaped mouth. 

The discoverer is Mr. T. C. 
Lethbridge, of the Cambridge 
Museum of- Archaeology and 
Ethnography. After making his 
soundings he placed sticks in the 
hollows and thus formed pictures 
of the figures. The male giant, 
100 feet high, is wielding a short 
sword or dagger, and has a large 
circular adornment which may be 
an ill-drawn shield. Even the 
man’s nostrils have been plotted. 

Mr. Lethbridge hopes to start 
excavations at an early date. 

QUEUE COMFORT 

There will be no more chilly 
minutes for people in bus queues 
at Neuilly near Paris. Huge infra¬ 
red heaters over the bus stops will 
keep them warm. 


A country bus on its way to 
the Turkish town of Balikesir was 
attacked recently by a flock of 
storks. 

The storks flew in a body 
against the front of the bus and 
one succeeded in breaking the 
windscreen with its long sharp 
beak. Viciously attacking the 
driver, it forced him to bring the 
bus to a halt. 

Some passengers attempted to 
get out of the bus and chase the 
storks away, but they, too, were 
attacked. Eventually the driver 
disposed of the stork inside, but 
when he drove on the" angry birds 
continued to follow the bus for 
quite a distance. 


THIS HAPPY BAND 

The success of the Thoresby 
Colliery band in a contest at 
Mansfield, Notts., was particu¬ 
larly gratifying to . the Appleton 
family. 

Mr. W. Appleton was the con¬ 
ductor; his 16-year-old daughter 
Primrose played the trombone; 
and his 20-year-old son Seth 
played the solo cornet. But also 
in the band, which was 25 strong, 
were Mr'. Appleton's brother Jack 
and his three sons John, Ronald, 
and nine-year-old Gerald. 
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Jolly boating weather 

But even if you are only dangling your feet, it is fun hivng 
by the Thames at Eton on a summer afternoon. 


THE SHIP THAT KEPT 
CHANGING JOBS 


- Few ships have had so strange 
a career as the stately Akuna, 
which was deliberately sunk the 
other day near Port Phillip in 
Australia. She began, at the turn 
of the century, as the luxury 
yacht of Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany. She ended as a vessel 
carrying pilots to guide ships 
through the treacherous Rip at 
the entrance to Port Phillip Bay. 

Her trim clipper lines were well 
known to thousands of seamen 
whose vessels stopped nearby to 
take on or to drop pilots. 

In her early period of imperial 
glory she made state trips to 
England, and carried out pleasure 
cruises in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere. Then she passed into 
the possession,of the governor of 
German New Guinea—before the 
First World War—and was at 
that time named the Komet. 

In 1914 the graceful Komet was 
hidden in a New Guinea river 
under festoons of tropical vegeta¬ 
tion, but an Australian naval 
party found and captured her by 
surprise—no one being more sur¬ 
prised than the captain, who was 
taken prisoner while shaving. He 
was Australia’s ■ first German 
prisoner-of-war. 

Re-named the Una, she was 
used as a wartime patrol vessel. 


BIRD LIFE 

A kestrel making vain attempts 
to catch a bat on the wing is a 
spectacle rarely seen even by a 
countryman; to observe it in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, in the heart of 
busy London, is indeed an event; 
and it is duly recorded in a new 
official booklet on Bird Life in 
the Royal Parks (Stationery 
Office, 2s. 6d.). 

In Regent’s Park a young 
starling was found with its head 
stuck fast in a Great Tit’s nesting 
hole. The bird was released, and 
a ring put on its leg. 

Less fortunate was a young 
blackbird in Greenwich Park. A 
carrion crow was seen removing it 
from its nest despite the furious 
attacks of its parents. 


In 1924 she was taken over bj the 
Port Phillip Pilot Service with her 
name changed once more to 
Akuna, an Aborigine word mean¬ 
ing quiet wafers. Her post was 
near Port Phillip Heads. 

But the 950-ton yacht turned j 
pilot boat was at last overtaken 
by age, and in 1953 was replaced 
by the spanking new diesel-cleclric 
vessel the Wyuna, which means 
clear waters. Akuna was bought 
by a merchant, who took from 
her thousands of pounds worth of 
fittings before' sending the shorn 
hull, not long ago, out on he- last 
trip. 

The new Wyuna flew her 
pennant at half-mast as the old 
yacht passed on her last trip. 


100 MILLION TONS 
OF SHIPS 

The world’s merchant fleet ex¬ 
ceeds 100 million tons for the first 
time in history. This has been 
announced by the Institute for 
Navigational Research at Bremen. 

The tonnage comprised 
66,341,264 tons of cargo vessels; 
25,883,388 tons of tankers; 
734,936 tons of passenger ships; 
4,297,253 tons of fishing and 
specialised ships; and 3,463,886 
I tons of lakes’ shipping. 


IN LONDON 

Swans, too, can be bad neigh¬ 
bours to other birds. In Rich¬ 
mond Park a swan was seen 
attacking ducks that had moulted 
i their flight feathers, and could 
only escape by diving. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of this the swan forcibly 
drowned at least two of them. 

Perhaps it was dislike of new 
neighbours that sent a bar-headed 
goose, over 40 years old, back 
from St. James’s Park to its old 
home in Kew Gardens. But ex¬ 
perts think it must have had a 
lift. 

These and other observations, 
contributed by over 100 bird¬ 
watchers, show what a fascinating 
variety of wild life there is 
behind the streets of the Capital. 



JJ'JTtt the major parties at West¬ 
minster have now elected 


their committees of back-bench 
M.P.s. Each committee deals with 
a special subject, such as trade, 
laboitr, defence, foreign affairs, 
the colonies, and so on. 

Membership of committees in 
the Government party, the Con¬ 
servatives, is confined to back¬ 
bench M.P.s. They arc, in fact, ! 
branches of a parent body called 
the 1922 Committee. 

There have always been 
“ginger groups” in the political 
parties. But committees catTy out 
a good deal of useful research 
and debate many important sub¬ 
jects apart from “prodding the 
Covet timent.” 

Without this network of com¬ 
mittees, responsible modern 
government could hardly be 
carried on. It is essential for 
parly leaders to know how back¬ 
benchers feel about various 
matters, and sometimes Ministers 
meet them to discuss problems. 

On the Opposition side the 
master-body is the Parliamentary 
Committee, usually called the 
Shadow Cabinet. When the 
Opposition becomes the Govern¬ 
ment it is from this elected 
tribunal that tnany leading 
Ministers are recruited. 

In those circumstances, also. 
Ministers do not become officers 
of various committees. But when 
the party is in opposition cx- 
Ministers can be, and some of 
them are, chairmen of 
committees. 

E'or the first time for many 
years the summer is passing 
without' the series of late-night 
sittings on the Finance Bill. Some 
of these have often kept the 
Cotumotis working record hours. 
The reason is that there is no 
Finance Bill before Parliament 
because Mr. Butler, the Charv- 
cellor of the Exchequer, intro- 
ditced his Budget last April. 

Only a short Einance Bill to put 
its proposals into effect was neces¬ 
sary, and this was introduced 
before the election. It had been 
carried into law before the old 
Parliament was dissolved. 

Gi;oRr.E Ward, the Under- 
.Secretary for Air, is the 
Minister responsible to the 
Commons for affairs concerning 
the weather. This means that he 
speaks on behalf of ' the 
Meteorological Office. His chief, 
'the Air Minister, is in the House 
of Lords. 

Tests are being carried out on 
Salisbury Plain , to increase rain¬ 
fall—a very necessary^ pl'ovision, 
if it can be achieved—in times of 
threatening drought. The experi¬ 
ments will take a long time be¬ 
cause the most. careful- measure¬ 
ments have to be made. 

An interesting point from Mr. 
Ward’s recent answers on all this 
is that there is at present no 
reliable method of measuring 
rainfall at sea. . , 
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Neivs from Everywhere 

HUSHABY I SHOCKED FISH 


New York police have changed 
the time of siren testing from ! 
after lunch to ten a.m. following i 
complaints from mothers that the 
noise vyakened their babies. 

Chess has been made a compul¬ 
sory subject for boys and girls in 
the highest grade of elementary 
schools at Arnhem, Holland. 

Dr. Richard van der Riet 
Woolley, 49, Director of the Com¬ 
monwealth Observatory at Can¬ 
berra, has been appointed 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich 
in succession to Sir Harold 
Spencer Jones, who is retiring at 
the end of the year. 

C.ALLIN'G ALL SNOW PLOUGHS 

Snow ploughs in Aberdeenshire 
may be equipped with radio 
transmitters. 

An amateur theatrical company 
in Nottingham guarantees “Satis¬ 
faction, or your money back.” 


Like a picture 



Because she looks just like the 
little girl in an .Ymerican bread 
adverli.sement, Debbie McCan 
has won a trip to England. 

It is estimated that the United 
States will have 81 million cars on 
the road by 1965. 

Sir David Kelly, formerly 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
has been appointed chairman of 
the British Council. 


Electric shocks are being given 
! to pike and perch in the River 
i Stour,' on the Essex-Suffolk 
border, where salmon breeding 
experiments are being carried 
out. The fish are stunned and 
then moved to other waters. 

■ A course in the editing and 
writing of technical publications 
is to be started by the Coventry 
College of Art. 

India is building 5000 miles of 
roads throughout the Himalayas 
and northern frontier areas. 

Two rather large bones which 
have, lain on a rubbish tip at 
Bradford for two years have been 
identified as teeth of a prehistoric 
animal—possibly a mammoth. 

£820 COIN 

A Roman coin of a.d. 306-312 
fetched £820 in Vienna recently. 
Only two of its kind are known 
to exist. 

The railway' station at Harper- 
ley, County Durhanr, is to be 
closed. Last year it cost £132 to 
maintain, and the total takings 
were £1. 

New Zealand is to have a park 
with 400 acres of rhododendrons 
on the foothills of Mount 
Egmont near the town of New 
Plymouth. 

OFF COLOUR 

Scientists at Aberdeen have 
found that paper impregnated 
w'ith tetrazolium salt changes 
colour when placed on the wet 
surface of fish no longer fresh. 

Unnamed since it was opened 
88 years ago, the parish church of 
Hutton Henry, County Durham, 
is to be dedicated to St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

■ A British firm has won a 
£7.200,000 contract from South 
African Railways in face of com¬ 
petition from eight other 
countries. Another British firm 
has been awarded a contract for 
£2.250,000 by Indian Railways. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE TESTS FOR 
CHILDREN AGED 8-11 

OUR COURSES are based 
upon the results of these 
tests and consist of complete 
lessons which are returned 
fully marked with comments 
by the Subject Tutors. 
WRITE. STATING AGE OF 
CHILD, to The Registrar : 
MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. 04), G9 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.l 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price fist 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton,. Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


CO 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d, stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 
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UNWELCOME 

TREES 

In Western Australia a tree that 
was once. thought valuable as 
fodder has now become a menace 
to the cattle industry. 

In 1930 six mesquite trees were 
planted, but now 36 square miles 
of valuable grass land is so 
densely covered with them that 
neither man nor beast can pene¬ 
trate. Bulldozing and burning 
have failed, as deep tap-roots soon 
send up new shoots. Trees that 
have apparently been killed with 
chemical sprays send out new 
leaves a few years later. The 
problem is an urgent one, for 
more and more grass land is being 
lost every year. 


ENGINE-DRH ER TO 
THE RESCUE 

Prompt action b\- a railway 
engine-driver saved a van with 
£1000 worth of furniture from 
complete destruction by fire the 
other day. 

The van was travelling along a 
road near the railway line at 
Mexborough, Yorkshire. Notic¬ 
ing that it was blazing. Driver 
Booth sounded his engine whistle 
to attract the van-driver’s atten¬ 
tion and then halted his train and 
played a hosepipe on the burning 
vehicle until the fire brigade 
arrived. 

The top of the van had touched 
some overhead trolley-bus wires 
under a bridge and there was a 
large hole in it. 

SiliOOl lOR CUMBERS 
IX SXOWDOMA 

A converted hotel at Capel 
Curig, in the Snowdon district of 
North Wales, will give 350 young 
people a chance to learn some¬ 
thing about mountaineering this 
summer. They will be under the 
guidance of John Disley, the 
Olympics athlete who was formerly 
an instructor at the Outward 
Bound Mountain School. 

Known as the Snowdonia 
Recreation Centre, it has been 
launched with the aid of a grant 
from the King George VI 
Foundation. During a week’s 
course pupils will learn camping 
and mountain craft, as W'cll as 
canoeing and hill diming. 


10,000,000 FRENCH 
CHH^DREN 

France now has 43 million 
people, and ten million of them 
are children under 15. 

Those are figures revealed by a 
recent census, which also shows 
that France has 20 million married 
people, 2,600,000 “confirmed” 
bachelors and spinsters over 30 
years old, 2,968,000 widows, and 
736,000 widowers. 


Bridging the gap 

The great Moerdyk bridge, over the 
Holland’s Diep, carries tlie railway 
from soulheni Ilollaml into Belgium. 
It has just been rebuilt and liere we 
sec one of the hist scclionij being 
towed into place. 


Polishing up 
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Home county 

Pupils at Eed Hill County School, Chis’.eliurst, study the 
giairt map of Kent, illustrated hy colourfvd designs, which is 
being painted on the wall of their entrance hall by one of the 
masters, Mr. H. K. Ormrod. 


HELP NEEDED IN 
COUNTING SWANS 

A census of the swans of Scot¬ 
land is being taken for the 
British Trust for Ornithology by 
Mr. Charles P. Raweliffe. He has 
made appeals to the public for 
help through Press, radio, and 
TV since March. But he has had 
only about 150 replies, with 
records of 120 nests. There must 
be many thousands more than 
that in Scotland. 

Disappointed in the grown¬ 
ups, he is now turning to the 
children. He is hoping that a 
good many of them will help 
by sending him an account of any 
swan’s nest they happen to know 
of. 

Only nests built this year need 
be reported, and Mr. Raweliffe 
wants to know exactly where they 
are (so that the same nest does 
not get counted twice), how many 
eggs they contained, and how 
many cygnets were hatched. 

His address is 35 Comely Bank 
Road, Edinburgh, 4, and he will 
write and thank every boy or girl 
he hears from.' 


QUIET COURAGE 

Lying flat on her back in 
hospital at Northallerton for more 
than 12 months, eleven-year-old 
Sheila Coates has had one un¬ 
swerving ambition—to pass her 
grammar school entrance ex¬ 
amination. Now she has achieved 
it, winning for herself a place in 
the Cleveland Grammar School, 
Redcar. 

Because of her injuries she 
could only write by extending 
both her arms above her head, 
and was not even allowed to sit 
up. But each morning she shared 
in the lessons with other children 
and was taught handicrafts. 

When examination day arrived 
Sheila was lifted off her bed, 
placed on a trolly, and wheeled to 
the nurses’ lecture room at the 
hospital where an education 
official sat while she completed 
the task. 

The hope is that Sheila will be 
fully restored to health to take 
her grammar school place. 


YOUTH IN THE 
SADDLE 

All boys and girls who are keen 
on riding should read Youth in the 
Saddle, edited by Colonel W. E. 
Lyon (Collins, 12s. 6d.). It is 
lavishly illustrated, and contains 
articles by celebrated experts. Pat 
Smythe, for instance, writes on 
Schooling Show Jumpers. 

Almost as well known to many 
of us are the Pullein-Thompson 
sisters, Christine and Diana the 
twins, and Josephine, In this book 
these young authors of the saddle 
write on Buying a Pony, Care of a 
Pony, and Combined Training 
Events. 

Another youthful contributor is 
Diana Mason, winner at the Rich¬ 
mond Royal Horse Show last 
year; she tells us about the ele¬ 
mentary schooling of a horse or 
pony. 

Britain is noted for her sturdy 
native ponies, and we are intro¬ 
duced to the various breeds by 
Mrs. Glenda Spooner, promoter of 
the Ponies of Britain Show. 
Among other celebrated contribu¬ 
tors is Jack Talbot-Ponsonby, who 
trained the British team that 
brought back a gold medal from 
Helsinki in the Olympic Games of 
1952. 


RIGHT OR LEFT? 

Some time ago, as C N reported, 
it was proposed to change the rule 
of the road in Sweden. At present 
traffic keeps to the left, as we do 
in Britain. But the general rule 
on the Continent is “keep to the 
right.” '' 

Much agitation was aroused 
among Swedes by this proposal, 
and the Swedish Government have 
decided to put the matter to the 
people direct. So a plebiscite will 
be held on the proposal on 
October 16. But before this vote 
is taken there will be wide 
publicity explaining both sides of 
the case so that everyone should 
be adequately informed. 

Though these ideas show a.truly 
democratic way of settling a 
controversy it is remarkable that 
some of the warmest adherents of 
the idea of changing the road driv¬ 
ing system are doubtful about the 
wisdom of so doing. But it has 
been pointed out that the result of 
the plebiscite will not be binding 
but only advisory. 


A helicopter is now used for 
polishing the golden goose on top 
of the Vordinghorg Cnstlo in 
Denmark. 


OUETILXIXG THE JET 

The alarming noise of a jet 
engine is more than halved by a 
new Rolls Royce device; 

Various forms of mechanical 
silencers were first tried, but they 
met with only limited success. 
Then came experiments with 
corrugated tail pipes, in place of 
the normal smooth ones. The 
number of ridges varied from 60 
to four, but it was found that six 
gave the greatest reduction in 
sound Nvithout affecting engine 
performance. 

As soon as the tail pipes have 
been perfected they will be fitted 
to new engines. 


BOSTON TO BOSTON 

The Lincolnshire town of 
Boston has sent a subscription to 
the fund for a new spire for the 
North Church at Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts. The old one was blown 
down by a hurricane last August. 

Some years ago the American 
Boston sent funds tow'ards the re¬ 
building of Lincolnshire's world- 
famed Boston Stump. 


TOP DOG 

When the French expedition 
climbed Makalu a black puppy 
followed the mountaineers to a 
height of nearly 20,000 feet. 

Nicknamed Makalu, the dog 
was not taken to the summit as 
the going was too dangerous. It 
returned apparently none the 
worse for its experience. 


GIPSY PUTS OUT THE 
FIRE 

Gipsy, a crossbred Labrador, 
was in the room, luckily, where 
little Amelia Cooper was playing 
when she set fire to a newspaper 
which fell on the hearthrug. 

Gipsy stamped on. the burning 
paper and managed to put out the 
flames. When Amelia's grand¬ 
mother hurried into the room in 
lesponse to Amelia’s'cries she saw 
Gipsy treading on the ashes and 
pushing them out of the way. 

The dog’s' paws were blistered, 
but healed up after treatment, to 
make a happy ending to this 
story, recently told to the Don¬ 
caster branch of the R.S.P.C.A. 


NEW COACH FOR THE 
ROYAL CHILDREN 

A new railway coach is being 
built for Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne at the British Rail¬ 
ways works at Wolverton, Buck¬ 
inghamshire. Fire-proof and 
sound-proof, it has four bed¬ 
rooms, bathroom, and nursery. 

If all goes well the coach 
should be ready by the time the 
royal train leaves for Balmoral 
next month. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

General Lee retreats 


JULY 4, 1863. GETTYSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA—The Con¬ 
federate Army of the Southern 
States is tonight retreating south 
across the Potomac River, follow¬ 
ing defeat here yesterday dn the 
biggest battle yet fought in the 
American Civil War. 

The Confederate Army thrust 
north a month ago in a large-scale 
invasion of Pennsylvania under 56- 
year-old General Robert E. Lee, 
idol of the rebel forces. The in¬ 
vasion was a serious threat to the 
Union and raised Confederate 
hopes that the war would now be 
fought on Northern soil. 

At first the battle went in Con¬ 
federate favour and three days ago 


Union troops—under Major- 
General George Gordon Meade, 
newly appointed commander of 
the Northern forces—were driven 
back from Gettysburg. They en. 
trenched themselves on the line of 
hills known as Cemetery Ridge, 
and two days ago General Lee 
attacked again but failed to win 
a decisive victory. 

Yesterday Northern field 
batteries and infantry broke the 
Confederate lines and drove them 
back. Losses were heavy on both 
sides, but attempts to cut ofT the 
Confederate retreat across the 
Potomap failed largely owing to 
the brilliant generalship of 
General Lee. 


Thomas More executed 


JULY 6, 1535. TOWER HILL, 
LONDON—Sir Thomas More, 
former Lord Chancellor of 
England and one-time close com¬ 
panion of King Henry and author 
of the famous book “Utopia,” 
was beheaded here shortly before 
nine o’clock this morning. 

He had been a prisoner in the 
Tower since April 17, 1534, and 
four days ago at Westminster Hall 
faced cLarges of high treason and 
was sentenced to be hanged. 
Yesterday the King commuted the 
sentence to that of beheading. 

Sir Thomas came into conflict 
with the King when he dis¬ 
approved of his Majesty’s 
marriage to his present Queen, 
Anne Boleyn, and refused to 
recognise the King’s supremacy 


over the Church. He resigned the 
Chancellorship and withdrew from 
public life. 

During his imprisonment much 
of his property was seized by the 
King, some of it being given to 
Viscount Rochford, brother of the 
present Queen. 

Last month he was deprived of 
paper books and writing materials, 
but still managed to write to his 
wife and daughter by using scraps 
of paper and slivers of coal. 

The 57-year-old statesman and 
scholar went bravely to his death, 
and even had a jest when he 
reached the Steps of the scaffold, 
saying to the Lieutenant: “I pray 
thee see me safely up, and for my 
coming down let me shift for 
myself.” 


King Louis.regains throne 


JULY 8, 1815. PARIS—The 
60-year-old King Louis XVllI— 
who fled to Ghent when Napoleon 
Bonaparte escaped from Elba— 
today returned to his capital and 
his throne, following the second 
abdication of Napoleon. 

The Duke of Wellington wrote 
to King Louis immediately after 
the battle of Waterloo, advising 


him to cross the frontier into 
France in the wake of the Allied 
armies. 

The Duke’s advice is said to 
have greatly offended many of the 
Pow'ers. Prussia particularly had 
hoped to use restoration of his 
kingdom as a bait to extort from 
King Louis a number of condi¬ 
tions. 





In a mobile classroom 


These model rastle builders arc working in a mobile classroom 
at Ilorebam Wood in Ilerlfordsbire. The movable clas.srooms 
are used to save overcrowding schools in districts where the 
p<y)ulation is grooving rapidly. 


HOLIDAYS ARE JUST AHEAD 


T .POKING forward to the holidays, 
you’ll agice, is almost as ex¬ 
citing as the actual going away. 
John Lane of Children’s Hour 
thinks this way, too, and in 
Saturday Excursion on July 9 he 
will do everything to encourage 
the holiday spirit. In Away for 
the Holidays, D.avid Lloj'd James 
will be giving his account of a 
cross-Channel trip on the car 


ferry Lord Warden between 
Dover and Boulogne. Wynford 
Vaughan Thomas will try to give 
a commentary while he is actually 
on the waterchute at Battersea 
Pleasure Gardens. Seeing people 
off will be described by Michael 
Henderson at Victoria Coach 
Station and Alan Dixon at Water¬ 
loo. Cliff Michelmore will be 
heard at Lydd Airport. 



On the sea and in the air 


TV is very much at sea this 
week. 1 can now .fill in the 
details about the three TV broad¬ 
casts from the aircraft carrier 
Bulwark on Wednesday, Thurs¬ 
day, and Friday. 

Wednesday’s programme comes 
from the carrier’s decks as she 
steams into the Channel off the 
Isle of Wight. Viewers will learn 
how a floating airfield is run and 
see close-ups of the catapult and 
arrester gear. On Thursday the 
aircraft will be seen going into 
action. Probably the most excit¬ 
ing item will be a heiicopler 
rescue, using the Navy’s latest 
net device, with commentator 
Berkeley Smith scooped up out of 
the sea. 

When he is safely out of the 
water—wrapped in a warm 


blanket, 1 hope—Berkeley Smith 
will share the commentary with 
Richard Dimbleby on a practice 
attack by modern jet aircraft. The 
“enemy” will be the carrier’s 
escorting destroyer. 

On Friday, when the Bulwark is 
back in, Portsmouth Harbour, 
view'er.s will see a Variety show in 
the ship’s hangar. The stage will 
be rigged on the aircraft lift. The 
Television Toppers vrill be seen 
afloat for the first time in a pro¬ 
gramme compered' by Eric 
Barker, with Fred Emney and 
other artists. 

On board the Bulwark is the 
BBC’s biggest TV transmitter, 
weighing in its van 13 tons. It 
had fo be swung on board by one 
of the large floating cranes in 
Portsmouth Harbour. 


Skimming down flic waterchute at Battersea 


The story of the 
Proms 

^T't“TilcR or not you go to the 
Henry Wood Promenade 
Concerts at the Royal Albert 
Hall, y'oti can hardly miss hearing 
some of the “Proms” music that 
will be broadcast nightly for eight 
weeks, beginning on July 23. 
There are no birthday or jubilee 
celebrations this year. This is 
simply the Sixty-First annual sea¬ 
son, but as if to make up for this 
unsensational figure, the B BC has 
published an illustrated half- 
crown book. The .Stofw of the 
Proms, giving fascinating glimpses 
right back fo the 1890s. 

It was on August 10, 1895, that 
young Mr. Henry Wood stepped 
on the platform .at the Queen’s 
Hall to conduct the first “Prom.” 
Little did he dream that this plan 
to educate the public to a love of 
good music would establish a 
national institution. 


Science and the 
farmer 

pRr.TTY milkmaids of a century 
ago, and old-tinie farmers in 
their traditional smocks, will 
make a romantic picture this 
Wednesday evening (July 6) when 
T V cameras open up at the 
famous Royal” Agricultural 
.Show at Nottingham. They will 
be seen in a demonstration show¬ 
ing how science has helped the 
farmer since the first Royal Show 
at Oxford in 1839. 

Side by side with the milkmaids 
we shall see modem mechanicaj 
milking machines. Old horse- and 
steam-ploughs will make poor 
headway beside up-to-date 
ploughs hauled by tractors. There 
will be many contrasts, too, such 
as ancient hay wagons alongside 
modern form lorries. “Granfer” 
will be seen tying the corn sheaves 
in the shadow of a modern com¬ 
bine harvester. 


Stories and plays with 
Junket and Cream 

TtiREn new series start in Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour this week. This 
Wednesday we can hear the first 
of four new plays by Gilbert 
Hackforth Jones about the Green' 
Family and their adventures in 
the good ship Rag Doll. Norman 
Shelley will be back as Uncle 
George, with Harold Reese, Rosa¬ 
mund Barnes, Susan Condy, and 
Glyn Dearman. as the young 
Greens. Title of the first story 
i; He Had to be Back. 

Junket and Cream will be 
served up on. Thursday for the 
first time, vrith further helpings at 
monthly intervals. This is a West- 
Country dish of lively dance 
music by the Jolly Cowboys, with 
songs and stories of the West. 

In All Aboard, also on Thurs¬ 
day, the. first of three monthly 
plays from the Midlands, two 
children from Norwich go trawl¬ 
ing and then see how the fish is 
sold when it is brought ashore . 

More from the North 

5Jore Children’s T V pro¬ 
grammes are to come from 
the North of England. Within a 
year the BBC’s North Region 
hopes to increase its oiltput by at’ 
least 50 per cent and perhaps 75 ■ 
per cent. This will be made pos¬ 
sible by big alterations now tak¬ 
ing place, in the Dickenson Road 
studios, Manchester. 

Billy Bimter’s return 

]giLLY Bunter and Company of 
Greyfriars School are coming 
back to Children’s TV on Satur¬ 
day, July. 9, for a fortnightly 
series. Producer Joy Harington. 
who introduced JJunter to the 



Gerald Campion as Billy Bunter 


screen three years ago, is 

delighted. “It’s not only that I 
love the Bunter stories myself,” 
she told me, “I’m glad for the 
sake of the boys and girls who 
are always writing to ask for 
Bunter’s return.” 

Billy Bunter will again be 

played by Gerald Campion, who 
weighs nearly 12 stone, though 
his height is only five feet five 
Inches. All the familiar charac¬ 
ters reappear—Harry Wharton, 
Bob Cherry, Hurree Singh, and 
the others. The stories are com¬ 
pletely new, written by Billy 

Bunter’s original creator, Frank 
Richards.. Ernest Thomson 
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ART SCHOOL UNDER THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY 


'Phere are many schools of art 

up and down the country but 
the oldest of all is the triple 
foundation ,of the Royal Academy 
Schools for Art, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. 

Thousands visit Burlington 
House, in London’s Piccadilly, to 
see the Royal Academy exhibi¬ 
tions. But few of them realise 
that underneath the splendid 
galleries there are tall, white¬ 
washed vaults where pictures are 
stored, and that beyond them, 
where the gardens of Burlington 
House used to be, are the schools. 
The schools, and the galleries 
above, were built in 1868, when 
the Royal Academy moved from 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square. 

NEARLY 200 YEARS OLD 

Bi^t the Schools formed an 
essential part of the Royal 
' Academy from its foundation in 
1768. They were accommodated 
first in a building in Pall Mall, 
then for a few years in old 
Somerset Palace, and afterwards 
in the buildings . of Somerset 
House which took its place. 

The Keeper, Mr. Henry Rush- 
bury, talked to me in his ohicc 
about the objects of the school. 

Students, he told me, make 
their own applications to join. For 
painting and sculpture applicants 
are considered three times a year; 
for architecture once a year.. 
(These last must hold either a 
University degree or must have 
passed the final exam of the 
R.I.B.A. and must submit a port¬ 
folio of designs and studies. But 
there is no age limit.) 

Those wanting admission to the 
schools as painters must be under 
21 and as sculptors under 25, 
though those who have finished 
their Nation.al Service can deduct 
the period of this service from 
their age on applying. All niu.st 
produce specimens of work which 
show that they have the ability 
and promise to make good use of 


the training offered. And this 
training is entirely' free. Nor is it 
supported in any way by the 
State. All the money comes from 
the turnstiles during the exhibi¬ 
tions. 

First of ail students have a 
probationary period of three 
months. The painters attend a 
course of lectures from the Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry on the 
fascinating theme of preparing 
and selecting the grounds (sur¬ 
faces to be worked on), pigments 
(the actual colouring material), 
mediums (such as water, oil, 
tempera, and so on), and the 
varnishes. 

What makes a painting last is 
explained—and what makes it 
deteriorate—and so are magic¬ 
sounding methods of taking a 
complete painting off its canvas. 
This often reveals an entirely 
different work underneath. 

The painters and sculptors also 
study anatomy, for you cannot 
paint a face or an arm unless you 
know about the bones and 
muscles which control the 
general shape, and the details of 
the surface. 

ADVICE TO THE YOL'NG 

“Our purpose here,” said Mr. 
Rushbury, “is to teach artists 
their job—to draw, to paint, to 
design. To any young person 
thinking of taking up this profes¬ 
sion I w'ould say, very emphatic¬ 
ally, that art is a vocation, some¬ 
thing you are called to do. It is 
not a method of acquiring large 
sums of money, even though 
some artists arc known to do this. 
Unless you have this vocation, 
leave art alone.” 

Then he said to me; “You 
know, one is really an artist in 
one’s cradle—-or not at all. We, 
here, can only extend powers 
which arc already there. If they 
arc absent wc cannot create 
them.” 

I mentioned children’s drawings 
and he pointed out that all chil¬ 


dren can draw to some extent; it 
is a primitive instinct. “As a 
rule,” he added, “the childish 
spark exists only in the pride ot 
the family and dies within the 
family circle.” 

Drawing from the life is a very 
important p.art of the student’s 
work—seeing that it is with 
human life that art is mainly con¬ 
cerned—and in one of the Life 
Rooms I saw students at work 
painting from the head of an 
elderly man. I can say that in 
no great roomfid of whirring 
machinery did 1 ever feel a more 
concentrated effort was going on,. 
Each student was entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in the work. There was a 
silence that could be felt. 

“If I think the students have 
spent too long inside,” said Mr. 
Rushbury, “I send them into the 
Park to study the horses; or to 
the Zoo to draw the animals.” 

SHOP AND CANTEEN 

Outside, in the high, wide pas¬ 
sage, I saw the shop in which 
students can buy their materials 
at special prices. Later I was 
shown the canteen, a high and 
airy apartment, whose walls give 
fine opportunities to succeeding 
generations of young artists. 
There was one particularly 
vigorous mural piece, with a 
Spanish subject, which would 
have enlivened any Continental 
cafe. 

Finally I looked at a black¬ 
board announcing the President’s 
Outing. In white chalk it stated; 
“Please sign now for Brocket 
Hall, Hatfield, and Ampthill. 
Sausages and mashed on the 
lawn and band supplied for 
dancing.” 

The houses mentioned all con¬ 
tain works of art which were to 
be inspected, the last named being 
the home of the President himself. 

It is evidently hard work—and 
all for art’s sake—at the Royal 
Academy Schools. But there is 
some play, too. A. V. 1. 




In the studios there is complete concentration on the job 


Rest period. The life-size cast of a horse is for the study of anatomy 






Carrying out their own designs for decorating the canteen walls is good practice 
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CHALLENGE TO 
CYCLISTS 

'J'o have a bicycle of one’s 
own is the ambition of 
most boys and girls. 

But something else enters 
their lives with that bicycle—■ 
responsibility. They become 
part of the traffic on the 
busiest roads in the world, 
and their own and other 
people’s safety depends on 
their thoughtfulness and skill. 

We arc specially reminded 
of this by a little book with 
the challenging title. Are you 
Good at Cycling? It has been 
written by Mr. R. C. Shaw, 
Secretary of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, and it deserves 
close study. 

Perhaps it seems an odd 
idea that one can be “ good ” 
at cycling in the same way 
that one is “ good ” at tennis 
or football. But Mr. Shaw 
convinces us that it is indeed 
an aceomplishment. 

The first thing is to keep 
your machine in perfect run¬ 
ning order. No one can ride 
well on a faulty bicycle, any 
more than he can play cricket 
with a crooked bat. Next you 
have to learn how to employ 
all the cycling muscles, and 
finally, you must know all the 
road safety rules, and be “ the 
boss of your bike.” 

Anyone who really studies 
this simply-written, well- 
illustrated booklet will be well 
on the road to cycling pro¬ 
ficiency. It costs only Is. 3d. 
and can be obtained from 
the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, 52 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.l. 


SHAKESPEARE IN 
CONNECTICUT 

T AST year the C N reported the 
formation of a Shakespeare 
Centre at Stratford in Con- 
neeticut, 60 miles from New 
York. Now comes news that a 
Shakespeare Theatre has been 
built there in reeord time and is 
due to open next week with a 
produetion of Julius Caesar. 

The Rockefeller Institute, 
which has already given gener¬ 
ous support to the Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford in Ontario, 
promised 200,000 dollars if 
the Connecticut Shakespeareans 
could themselves find another 
300,000. And so far they have 
raised more than 750,000 dollars! 

“Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s 
child,” as Milton calls him, is the 
supreme and abiding glory of the 
English people, but he belongs to 
all the world. 


Snail 


song 


THE ENGLISHMAN HAS IT 
T FIND the Englishman to be him 
of all men who stands firmest 
in his shoes. 

The one thing the English 
value is pluck. The cabmen have 
it; the merchants have it; the 
bishops have it ; the women 
have it ; the journals have it. 
They require you to dare to be 
of your own opinion, and they 
hate the cowards who cannot 
answer directly Yes or No. 

Emerwn 



„Cn.\ils like to sing in the rain. 
^ This remarkable fact is re¬ 
vealed in a book just completed 
by a French schoolmaster, 
M. Jean Cadart. 

We can now look forward to 
an electronic recording of their 
chorus, accompanied by . the 
rhythm of the raindrops patter¬ 
ing down on their little‘caravans. 


Two of his pets 


Disappointing Sheriff 

A SHERIFF has a great deal to 
live up to in the eyes of boys 
and girls. When the present 
Sheriff of York, Councillor A. L. 
Philipson, visited the new Bur- 
dyke County School, the head¬ 
mistress said that some children 
had expected hint to ride in on a 
horse in true Western film style. 

The Sheriff replied that such 
expectations were no new thing. 
Once, on a visit to friends in 
London he was asked by the 
small boy of the house where his 
guns were. 

Told that modern city sheriffs 
no longer carry guns, the lad 
offered the Sheriff a loan of his 
own space gun, for use in case 
of need. 



These baby owls are only two 
of the many pets of Robert 
Burgess of Grimsby. Among 
over 50 in his garden are 
pigeons, budgerigars, rabbits, 
tortoise.s, and a hedgehog. . 


Think on These Things 

A PART of the ministry of Jesus 
was spent in healing the sick. 

All healing comes from God 
and we ought to pray for those 
who are sick. Day by day in 
our prayers at home, and when 
we go to church, W'e should bring 
to Christ those who are ill, and 
ask for health for them. Christ 
is the great physician through 
whom the diseases of soul and 
body can be cured. ; 

We may not ourselves always 
be able to nurse the sick, but we 
can pray for them. St. James in 
his Epistle is emphatic about the 
value of this when he says: “The 
prayer of faith shall save the 
sick.” O. R. C. 


Oil HOMELAND 


The church and village green 
at Bittcswcll, Leicestershire 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Childreiis Newspaper, 
July It, 1925 

Tt is part of the legacy left us 
•* by Mr. Mercator (whoever 
he may be) that we do not realise 
that the shortest way to Japan is 
via Dundee and the North Pole. 

Mr. Aincry 

Now who was Mr. Mercator, 
and what did he do? The 
Colonial Secretary ought to 
know. Yet all that most of us 
know about him is that certain 
maps in our atlases are drawn 
on Mercator’s Projection. 

Well, Mercator’s real name 
was Gerhard Kremer, but it was 
then the fashion to take Latin 
names, and he called himself 
Gerardus Mercator. He was 
born at Rupelmonde in Flanders 
in 1512, and studied at Louvain. 
He must have had an extra¬ 
ordinary passion for maps, for 
when only 22 he started a 
geographical establishment, and 
when he died at 82 he was still 
map-making. 


THEY SAY . .. 

evolutionary grounds we 
were surely not meant to put 
plain water on our skins. Think 
how people rush to the seaside— 
it must be a call in the blood 
from our fishy forebears. 

A Loinion doctor 

"C'nthusiasm is a pretty im- 
^ portant quality, and is needed 
tremendously in daily life ; it 
banishes the word “impossible” 
and confounds apathy. 

Sir John Hunt 

T TAKE ihe view, and always 
have done, that if you cannot 
say what you want to say in 20 
minutes you should'go away and 
write a book about it. 

Lord Brabazon 

T AM on the side of the optimists. 

Ido not believe that humanity 
is going to destroy itself. 

Sir Winston Cintrchill 


WORD QUIZ 

Can-you say whether a, b. or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words? 

1 NANKEEN 
a Irish linen 
b Whalebone 

c Kind of cotton cloth 

2 DENIGRATE 

a Blacken or defame 
b Combine parts into a whole 
c Take away part 

3 INFLECT 

a Bend inwards 
b Lay on 
c Blow up 

4 COIR 

a Length of coiled rope 
b Coconut fibre for rope- 
making 

c Band of singers 

5 INHIBIT 
a Dwell in 
b Derive 

c Forbid 

Answer on page 12 


DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE 

XJe started to sing as he tackled 
the thing that couldn’t be 
done, and he did it. 

Edgar A. Guest ■ 

Out and About 

J UST before the small river runs 
straight across the beach it 
winds hither and thither like a 
twisted ribbon on the meadows. 

Dozens of martins here flit to 
and fro, catching insects ; and we 
hope that plenty of mosquitoes 
are among their prey, for they 
are such a nuisance here. 

Unlike the House Martin, 
which is blue-black over the 
upper parts, these are dark 
brown. They are Sand Martins, 
and farther upstream on a hill¬ 
side you can see where they have 
tunnelled their nest-holes in the 
wall of an old sand-pit. 

If you were to look inside one 
of the nests you might see still 
some white eggs of a second 
brood, but it is more likely that 
all the youngsters are now 
fledged, C. D. D. 
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Next,, Week’s 
Birthdays 

July 10 

Frederick Marryat ^1792- 
1848). Novelist and naval 
captain. During his service he 
earned over 
a dozen certi- 

. .... ficates for 

saving life at 
sea, and the 
gold medal 
of the Royal 
H u m a n e 
Society. He 
used his experience of the navy 
for his earlier novels, but pro¬ 
bably the best known and loved 
of all his children’s books is The 
Children of the New Forest. 

July 11 

Robert Bruce (1274-1329). 
King of Scotland and hero of 
Bannockburn. The well-known 
story of the spider, if not literally 
true, symbolises his brave struggle 
which he lived to see crowned 
with success. 

July 12 

George Eastman (1854-1932). 
American inventor. He pro-' 
duced the first roll film and a 
special portable roll-film camera, 

July 13 

John Clare (1793-1864). Poet. 
Son of a labourer at Helpston, 
Northamptonshire. Known as 
the peasant poet, he produced 
several popular volumes of verse 
including The Shepherd’s Calen¬ 
dar and The Rural Muse. One 
of his poems was set to music by 
Rossini. 

July 14 

Emmeline Pankhurst (1858- 
1928). Leader of the militant 
suffrage movement. She used to 
rejoice that she had been born- 
on the anniversary of the storm¬ 
ing of the Bastille. It was a long 
gruelling fight, involving im¬ 
prisonment, hunger strikes, and 
forcible feeding before she suc¬ 
ceeded in realising her life’.', 
ambition—votes for women. 

July 15 

Rembrandt van Rijn (1606- 
1669). The great Dutch painter' 
who is usually known by his 
Christian name alone. At first 
„ „, he was popu¬ 
lar and suc¬ 
cessful, but 
the strange¬ 
ness of the 
famous 
Night 
Watch, now, 
recognised 
as a masterpiece, caused such a 
stir that he never received official 
recognition again. The change 
from his exuberant youth to his 
lonely and poverty-stricken old 
age is mirrored in his matchless 
series of self-portraits. 

July 16 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723- 
1792). England’s finest portrait 
painter and the first President of 
the Royal Academy when it was 
founded in 1768. 



JUST AN IDEA 
As Thomas Fuller wrote: As 
good have no time as make no 
aood use of it. 
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SAIlOi-SCIMTIST ®F THE 
MUETH-WEST PASSAGE 

Jt is just 100 years, on July 8, since Sir William Edward 
Parry died. Son of a distinguished physician of Bath, he 
grew up to make his name as a great Arctic voyager. One 
of the most skilful of our sailor-scientists, he was also one 
who faced the most daunting perils with a cheerful heart. 



Sir William Parry 


When he was five years old he 
was discovered in the library, 
sitting astride a large globe. “Are 
you riding on the world?” he was ! 
asked. “Oh, 


yes,” replied 
the boy, “but 
how I should 
like to go 
round it.” 

They were 
almost pro¬ 
phetic words. 

He joined 
the Navy in 
1803, when he 
was 13, saw service against the 
Danes and the french, and then 
had his first taste of the North in 
patrolling the Spitsbergen whale 
fishery. 

It was not until 1818, however, 
tlTj-'t Lieutenant Parry received 
command of his first vessel—the 
Alexander, to explore Baffin Bay 
and the probabilities of a North- 
West passage to the Pacific. 

In all he made four voyages in 
search of this North-West passage, 
and at one time nearly found it 
when he made a journey overland 
which showed him open sea 
leading to Bering Strait. But his 
ships were frozen in. After his' 
fourth failure he decided to make 
an . attempt to reach the North 
Pole. His ship reached Truren- 


berg Bay, near Spitsbergen, and 
two boats. Enterprise and En¬ 
deavour, fitted with special 
runners for being pushed over the 
ice-floes, set out northward. 

Rowing, and dragging the boats 
over the ice which always drifted 
south as his party advanced 
northwards. the expedition 
reached the latitude of 82° 45', 
the farthest north ever achieved 
by man at that date. 

Parry was remarkable for his 
piety and for his humour. He 
also showed ' great resource in 
keeping up the spirits of his crew 
during the long Arctic winters. He 
rigged up a theatre on deck and 
himself took part in the 
theatricals. He also ran a ship’s 
newspaper, the first in the Arctic. 

He was knighted on April 29, 
1829, and a few days later was 
appointed Commissioner of the 
Australian Agricultural Company 
in New South Wales. Five years 
he and his wife spent in Australia 
and then returned to England 
after “turning the wilderness into 
a land of hope and promise.” 
In 1853 he became Lieutenant 
Governor of the Royal Hospital 
at Greenwich, and it was in the 
grounds there that they buried 
him two years later. 


DOUBLE DATE 

A I6-year-old boy sat part of his 
General Certificate of Education 
examination in the rhorning and 
swam for Britain against Germany 
th,e same night. 

The date of the swimming con¬ 
test at the Bon-Accord Baths. 
Aberdeen, clashed with the date 
of the examination. So to allow 
the boy, Neil McKechnie of 
Wallasey, Cheshire, to keep both 
engagements his headmaster 
arranged for him to take his 
mathematics test at Robert 
Gordon’s Colle.se. Aberdeen. 


STAMP ALBUM 


REGIMENT’S 200th 
BIRTHDAY 

The King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry celebrates 200 years 
of service with a display at the 
Northern Command Tattoo, 
York, later this month. One of 
the scenes at the Tattoo will lecall I 
the first raising of the regiment, 
as the 51st Foot, at Leeds in 175?. 

Only four years later the regi¬ 
ment had won battle honours 
against the French at the victory 
of Minden. On their way to the 
battle the men picked roses for 
their hats,’ This incident is com¬ 
memorated at an annual parade 
on Minden Day at which all ranks 
wear white roses in their headgear. 


Cotiiiiliig people 
in the Sudan Is 
no easy task 

Officials who have started taking 
the first census of Sudan's popula¬ 
tion will sometimes arrive on 
camels at outlying parts of this 
vast semi-desert country. Others 
will ride on bullocks or travel in 
motor launches or lorries. 

This first counting of heads in 
a land of a million square miles 
will be no easy task. One compli¬ 
cation is the “evil eye" supei’sti- 
tion that it is unlucky to reveal 
how many children one has. To 
overcome this, enumerators will 
first question fathers on the sub¬ 
ject and then schoolmistresses will 
go into the w'onien's quarters to 
check the actual number of 
youngsters—which will probably 
be found to be more than Papa 
stated. 

It is expected that the popula¬ 
tion will be found to exceed 
8,500.000. 

IF YOU HAVE AN 
AQUARIUM 

To sit beside a well-kept garden 
pond and watch the fish and other 
freshwater life is a never-failing 
pleasure. But it is a pleasure that 
often has to be earned by first 
digging the pond, and one that 
many folk will forego for the 
much less ambitious project of a 
glass fish-tank indoors. 

Whichever is decided on. there 
is much valuable information in 
the recently published Aquarium 
and Pond Handbook (Spratt's 
Patent, Is. 6d.). Betiiitifully 
illustrated, this little book is an 
essential companion for anyone 
taking up the fascinating hobby 
of fish-keeping. 

MORE WHEAT TO 
THE ACRE 

Experts claim that a new type 
of W'heat just harvested in Italy 
will enable her to grow sufficient 
to meet all her needs. 

The new wheat, named after its 
discoverer, Antonio Loro, has just 
been cut at a farm in the Po 
Valley. 

The yield of the harvest is given 
as about 110 Ib. to the acre. In 
the most fertile parts of Italy the 
maximum yield of ordinary wheat 
is only about two-thirds of this 
amount. 




Helicopters over Tasmania 


Flying over wild and largely 
uncharted mountain territory in 
Tasmania, two Bristol Sycamore 
helicopters have helped to speed 
up preparations for a new hydro¬ 
electric power scheme. 

One of the first operations 
undertaken by the helicopters was 
the lowering of a mechanic by a 
winch line to fix an aerial to the 
top of a 50-foot radio mast, as 
shown above. 

Surveyors and geologists were 
ferried with their equipment from 
their base camp to various peaks 
in. the area within a matter of 
minutes. By foot the journey 


would have taken from two to 
four days. 

The helicopters lifted equip¬ 
ment ranging from 61-cwt. drain¬ 
pipes (seen below) to steel tanks 
and lengths of cable. i 

For two days the helicoptei’s 
carried the geologists along the 
sides of deep river gorges, 
enabling them to determine the 
heights of the various rock forma¬ 
tions—a task ■ virtually impossible 
by foot. 

The nights also proved that i 
accurate contour heights 'could he 
plotted from the air with baro¬ 
metric levels. 


SHOPS TO THE CUSTOMER ! 

The Turkish Co-op is to provide 
a chain of 60 mobile shops to 
reach some of their more remote 
customers. Each “shop ” is a five- 
ton diesel truck, fitted w'ith special 
display shelves. The trucks are 
being made in Britain. 


! QUIET NIGHTS IN BOJfBAY 

The Government of Bombay 
has introduced a seven-hour ban 
on all noise in the city and suburbs 
from eleven p.m. to six a.m. The 
sounding of any car hooter or 
other sound-produemg device is 
strictly prohibited. 



. . 


IN 1936 

MUSSOLINI DECREED 
THAT ERITREA, 
ETHIOPIA,ond 
ITALIAN SOMALILAND 
SHOULD DELINKED 
AS ITALIAN 
EAST AFRICA. 


NOW ALL THAT REMAINS OF THIS EMPIRE 
IS THE TRUSTEESHIP OF SOMALILAND. 
THE ITALIAN EAST AFRICAN STAMPS. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF ABOUT 6S. 
CAN STILL BE COLLECTED QUITE 
CHEAPL Y, FROM FIRST TO LAST. 



THEY 

LOOK 

ALIKE 



LOOK AGAIN ! 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THESE 
HUNGARIAN ISSUES OF 1916 and! 1919 
IS THE INSCRIPTION. 

THE EARLIER. STAMPS 
HAVE THE ADDITIONAL WORD KIR 
(short for kiralyi, meaning royal) 



JEAN DE LA 
FONTAINE 
BORN JULY 8, 
1621 


HE IS CHIEFLY 
REMEMBERED FOR HIS FABLES, BASED 
ON OLD SOURCES,SUCH AS AESOP, BUT 
RETOLD IN CHARMING FRENCH VERSE. 
HE WAS A MASTER HAND AT TELLING 
A STORY IN RHYME. 


? PUZZLE CORNER? 

• ? 



This stamp came from an 
island once under the 
protection of BRITAIN, 
FRANCE, end RUSSIA. 
It noiv belongs toGREECE. 

WH AT IS ITS NAME ? 

Answer on bock page. 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


HOTEIi LC)M6-tiiSTAMC£ RUNNER 

ONE oftheFoun&ers of the 

fkWMEUR WHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 

J.E.FOWLER-DIXON 

bio MUCH OF HlS TRAlNlNtj AROUNL 
EESENT'S PARK, LONBON ... HE UStO 
To HAIL A HANSOM CAS, CHANCE 
INSIOE ANO then EfAPLOV THE 
VEHICLE AS A PACE-MAKER 




FORMER HAMPSHIRE 
6ATSMAN 

pm MEAD 

SCORED The First 
OF HIS 15 S centuries - 

IN HIS FIRST HOME MATCH tv. V'ORA’SH/RE, /906; 
And The last in his Last Awav match 
30 VEARS LATER {v-kEUT, 

MEAa , Ukc That cthbh iSasAT ci^ickbtec^ , 
WILFIZEO /THOaaS op i'OmSHII?£, MAS 8B£M 
STSICACBH VllTH BLMOHESS SiHCB KBTimHG 

R'. 


MYSTERIES FOR THE SPACEMEN TO SOLVE 


SIX SCOUTS ON 
SNOWDON 

Six Boy Scouts recently arrived 
at Llanberis in their school bus 
with the intention of climbing 
Snowdon. They were members of 
the 19th Shrewsbury troop, which 
is composed of pupils of the Con- 
dover Hall School for the Blind. 

It was a dull day and the top 
of Snowdon was shrouded in mist 
but, aided by guides and undis¬ 
mayed by the weather conditions, 
the six Scouts began the ascent. 

First to reach the summit was 
15-year-old Christopher Brook, a 
totally blind boy who hopes one 
day to make music his career. 
Close on his heels were the other 
five, their average time being 2J 
hours. 

REWAKD FOR WORK 

A member of the school staff, 
Mr. David G. Griffiths, Aberdare, 
said afterwards: “It is Something 
of an achievement for the boys, 
and ■ we arranged it as a reward 
for their work. The ascent was a 
test of endurance, and they tried 
to do everything normally. They 
have been working up to this, and 
recently they walked 14 miles 
alone. When they got to the top 
they were thrilled, and were 
particularly excited by the feel of 
the wind, the dampness, and the 
sensation, they said, of being very 
high, 

“Scouting plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the curriculum,” 
added Mr. Griffiths, “teaching, as 
it does, independence and self- 
reliance. We are now arranging 
a hiking and camping tour.” 


THE REMEMBERED 
SIXPENCE 

“In memory of the sixpence he 
gave me from his plum-pudding at 
Christmas when he was about four 
years old.” These were the words 
which accompanied a bequest of 
£50 to Christopher Blaster of 
Berkhamsted. 

The lady who remembered was 
Miss Kathleen Hollis of Bram- 
shavv, Hampshire. She died last 
March at the age of 83. 


Many are the mysteries await¬ 
ing investigation by the first men 
to reach the moon by rocket- 
ship; these and many other in¬ 
triguing riddles are examined in a 
new book by Dr. H. P. Wilkins, 
F.R.A.S., called Mysteries of 
Space and Time (Frederick 
Muller, 15s.). 

Dr. Wilkins is an authority on 
the Moon; and he is, in fact. 
Director of the British ' Astro¬ 
nomical Association Lunar Sec¬ 
tion. He has some interesting 
things to tell us about this little 
world of barren mountains and 
sterile craters which is only 
238,000 miles away. 

There are, for example, the un¬ 
explained patches which are seen 
to spread up and over the slop¬ 
ing sides of the craters. These were 
thought to be streaks of vegeta¬ 
tion, or possibly even swarms of 
insects, by the late Professor 
Pickering. If he was right, there 
must be a certain amount of 
moisture lingering in the craters 
—and something very like Tog or 
cloud has been seen in the Plato 
crater. 

Another puzzle awaiting solu¬ 
tion by the first men on the Moon 
is the change observed on its 
surface. Craters have changed 


their shapes from ovals to tri¬ 
angles, and one plotted years ago 
has completely disappeared. Simi¬ 
larly a huge crack mapped in 
1891 has vanished, and in its 
place are a line of mounds with 
two new cracks. These' changes 
seem to indicate volcanic activity 
accompanied by what might be 
called “moonquakes.” 

But there are space mysteries 
much nearer home, and one of 
these is the appearance of so- 
called “flying saucers.” Mr. 
Wilkins was a firm unbeliever in 
such things until he himself saw 
three unaccountable objects when 
flying in the U.S. last year. 

SHINING PL.4TES 

Two were oval and shining 
brightly, like polished plates, in 
the sunlight. A third was grey in 
colour. They were moving slowly 
in a direction contrary to that of 
the clouds below them. He 
watched them in breathless 
amazement for two minutes 
before they vanished into the 
clouds. 

He has an open mind as to 
what they were, but he does not 
believe they were solid bodies, 
and points out that the 
atmosphere is full of dust 


particles, seeds, insects, and 
similar small bodies which are 
carried aloft by air currents. He 
is very sceptical of the notion that 
they were “spaceships” con¬ 
structed by intelligent beings of 
another world. “There is no evi¬ 
dence of the existence of any high 
form of life on any planet except 
the earth,” he writes. 

This is the correct mental 
attitude for a scientist, but other 
folk will speculate endlessly about 
the queer objects he and many 
other reliable witnesses have seen. 

Dr. Wilkins’s book also deals 
with such questions as: How does 
the Sun keep on shining? What 
is the light spot sometimes seen 
on the dark side of Mercury? 
How can dust storms arise on 
what is virtually an airless planet? 
Why is Venus always cloud- 
covered? What causes its dark 
side to glow, and. has it a 
satellite? Are the “canals” of 
Mars artificial, and what is the 
nature of the Red Spot of 
Jupiter, which persists amid the 
swirling cloud layers? 

“These are questions that await 
solution by the astronomers of the 
present time or the astronomer- 
space-travellers of the future,” 
says Dr. Wilkins. 


The ChUdren's Newspaper, fuly 9, f955 

THEIR OWN 
BOAT 

For the first time in the history 
of their troop the 111th Glasgow 
Sea Scouts have their own boat. 
They have worked for two years 
to make it possible. 

In 1953 the County Assistant 
Commissioner rang up Scout¬ 
master Elliot Robertson and 
asked: “Is a 28-foot ship’s life¬ 
boat any use to you? It’ll need 
a lot done to it. I’ll give you one 
hour to make up your mind.” 
The Scoutmaster did not need an 
hour. He jumped at the chance. 

This lifeboat had belonged to a 
ship called the Walter Scott and 
was being given to the Sea Scouts 
by a London shipping company. 
The troop had never owned a 
boat they could sleep in before 
and they decided to turn her into 
a cabin cruiser. 

KIND OFFER 

A Glasgow shipwright finii 
offered to handle the technical 
side of the work at very low cost 
if the boys would lend a hand 
with the less-skilled jobs. So the 
Scouts looked after painting, 
panelling, and other odds and 

ends, and the firm installed living 
accommodation and a ten h.p. 

marine engine. 

The other day the Walscot was 

launched, by a crane, in 

Glasgow’s Queen’s .Dock, and 
Assistant Commissioner Young’s 
wife christened her. 

“Why Walscot?” said Scout¬ 
master Robertson, 

DROPPING THE T 

It turned out that the name was 
supposed to be short for Walter 
Scott, but the boy who painted it 
did not realise that and supplied 
only one T. 

Most of the troop will get a 
voyage during July. The Walscot 
sleeps two officers and six boys 
at a pinch. She will be visiting 
Rothesay, Tighnabruaich, Tarbert, 
and the various Clyde Lochs and 
a lot of fun is expected with the 
two-way radio which has been 
installed. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—picture-version of R. L. Stevenson’s dramatic story (1) 



Durrisdeer, on the south-west coast of Scotland, 
was the home of the Duries of Durrisdeer and 
Ballantrae. Here in 1745 dwelt old Lord 
Durrisdeer, his two sons, and Miss Alison 
Graeme, a wealthy orphan. She was engaged 
to the elder son, James—called the Master of 
Ballantrae—a dissolute, selfish young man. 
Henry, his brother, was a quiet fello^v who 
managed the family estate. 


When Bonnie Prince Charlie landed in Scotland, 
old Lord Durrisdeer caniiily suggested that 
one of his sons should join him, and the other 
remain at home to keep in favour with King 
George. Thus whichever side won, the House 
of Durrisdeer would be safe. But neither son 
would agree to stay. They decided by tossing 
a coin, and it was the Master of Ballantrae who 
rode with a fe^v' local men to join Prince Charlie, 


Only one of the Durrisdeer men returned from 
the Battle of Culloden. The old lord made the 
strange remark: “I have still one son—and 
it is the kinder that is left.’* Alison, stricken 
by 'grief, though she had had no letters from 
her selfish sweetheart while he had been away, 
was furious with him. She also rounded on 
ashen-faced Henry, and accused him of being 
secretly glad that his brother was dead. 


People in the district began to talk of the Master 
as a hero who had been betrayed by his brother. 
They did not know of the family agreement to 
keep in with both sides. The story went rountl 
that Henry had promised to follow the Master 
with more men, but that instead, he had sided 
with King George. Whenever he went out 
poor Henry.was greeted with cries of abuse, 
and some even threw stones at him. 


A few words from Henry might stop tliis.cruel persecution, but will he speak? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, fuly 9, I9S5 

i THE SECRET OF 
\ BUZZARD SCAR 

by Malcolm Saville 


Elizabeth Langton is exploring 
the banks of the River Swale with 
her little brother Hugh and 
Veronica Richardson when Hugh 
falls into the river. Elizabeth 
manages to rescue hint and sud¬ 
denly they find a strange matt with 
a red heard watching them. 

9. The letter 

'T'he stranger picked up Hugh* 
without any effort and said: 
“ you’re in a fine mess, young 
man. Come along with me and 
we'll soon get you dry.” 

Elizabeth, aware that the situa¬ 
tion was getting out of control, 
felt that she ought to be doing 
something, but Hugh, now on his 
feet with tears still wet on his 
face, .spoke first: “You know,” 
he said, “both my boots is bung 
full of water. I must empty 'em.” 

And he did, while the stranger 
laughed and Veronica surprisingly 
took his hand. 

Then Elizabeth, pink and rather 
shy, spoke up: 

“Thank you very much for 
coming to help us. We're staying 
at East Gill vicarage and it won’t 
take us long to get back. Hugh 
won’t come to any harm if he 
runs.” 

Introductions 

“No,” Redbeard smiled, “I 
don’t think he will, but I’m sure 
he’ll be better still if we rub him 
down now. You don’t look very 
warm yourself, my dear. Come 
and make us all a cup of tea. 
We haven’t far to go. I suppose 
you’re holiday makers? Come to 
think of it, the vicar told me he 
was exchanging houses for a fort¬ 
night. Said he was going to a 
place, called Nettleford. . Are you 
the new parson’s daughter?” 

“Yes, I am. I’m Elizabeth 
Langton and Hugh is my brother.. 
.^nd ,this is Veronica Richardson. 
Do you mind telling us who you 
are and where you live?” 

The big man laughed and then 
bowed to her. 


21. Panhard Dyna (French) 

Qne of the oldest names in 
the industry, the Panhard 
Company has always been 
famous for the advanced 
design of its cars. This model, 
for instance, gives a glimpse of 
the future; although it is only 


“ Richard Scarlett, my dear 
Miss Langton, at your service. At 
present I’m living in that barn 
but shall be moving out as soon 
as they can cut the hay. ’ Come 
along.” 

“I shall ■ call you Uncle 
Grizzly,” Veronica announced, 
still holding firmly to his hand. 
“I’ve always wanted to live in a 
barn.” "r 

Elizabeth gave in. He seemed 
kind, and anyway there wasn’t 



Veronica announced. 

very much she could do about it. 
Hugh’s teeth were now chattering 
loudly, so she smiled and thanked 
the stranger again. 

He led them across the field to 
the barn, at the back of which 
was a narrow flight of wooden 
stairs leading to the tipper storey. 

“I was allowed to put in a 
window,” he explained as they 
followed him in. “1 come back 
here most summers to do a bit of 
painting and exploring . . . 
There’s water in the bucket and 
a primus stove over there, 
Elizabeth. If you know how to 
work it you might get a keltic on. 
You come over here. Master 
Hugh, and we'll see what we can 
do.” 


seven h.p. it has a top speed of 
80 m.p.h. and the saloon 
version will carry six 
passengers at up to 75 m.p.h. 

Beautifully streamlined, the 
Dyna body is made of light 
alloys. It has front wheel 
drive, and a flat twin engine. 


Elizabeth knew all about 
primus stoves. Mr. Scarlett was 
certainly living rough for she 
could only see a camp-bed, a 
deck-chair, a folding table, a suit¬ 
case, a pile of books and maga¬ 
zines, and a large wooden chest 
which looked as if it might be the 
larder. The whole place smelled 
of hay. 

“There’s milk in the can by the 
bucket,” he added over his shoul¬ 
der. “Veronica, go and help 
Elizabeth.” 

While Vee filled the kettle, 
Elizabeth pumped at the stove 
until the blue flame roared. Sud¬ 
denly delighted squeaks and 
squeals came from Hugh, and 
when the girls looked across they 
saw him pink and naked, hopping 
excitedly from one foot to the 
other while Mr. Scarlett attacked 
him with a large, rough towel. 
Then his squeaks changed to yells 
for mercy as he was rubbed and 
pummelled. 

Tea on the floor 

“Don’t know how we can dry 
his clothes, Elizabeth,” Scarlett 
called. “Try holding his shorts 
round the stove,” and he threw 
them across the room to her. 

Elizabeth found her.self doing 
as she was told, and ten minutes 
later she was pouring tea into 
three mugs while the others, in¬ 
cluding their host, sat on the 
floor. Veronica, who seemed 
hypnotised by Scarlett and would 
not take her eyes off him. said 
suddenly: “You draw and paint 
things. I’ve seen them over there.” 

“You’re right, Veronica 1 try 
to, but I’m not very good. I’m 
still learning . . . Thank you, 
Elizabeth. Hugh had better share 
with me as there aren’t enough 
mugs to go round. Drink it as 
hot as you can.” 

Then, while another storm 
swept down the dale and the rain 
beat a tattoo on the roof, the big 
man made friends with them and 
told them about himself. Eliza¬ 
beth, with her hands clasped 
round the hot mug of tea. realised 
that he was not really so very old 
and that it was always nice to 
meet new people. 

Story of Crackpot 

Certainly, she reflected, she 
had never met anyone like 
Richard Scarlett before. He told 
them that he was a schoolmaster, 
and that his father, his grand¬ 
father, and other Scaiietts before 
them, had lived at the old house 
called Crackpot, high up on the 
'hillside a mile and a half up the 
dale above Swinnergill. Once 
■ money had been made by mining 
lead at Crackpot, but that was 
long ago, and his father, he said, 
had tried without success to farm. 
When he had died, the place had 
been let to two eccentric old 
ladies who had given ' up the 
struggle against loneliness five 
years ago. 

“There’s nothing much to see 
now,” he went on, “the roof is 
falling in and nobody could live 
there because the old mine work¬ 
ings aren’t safe . . . I’ve won¬ 
dered sometimes whether—but 
never mind that now , . . You 
should go and look at it one day. 
You can’t see it from here ... I 
come to the dale whenever 1 can 
and at Christmas and Easter 1 

ContiaiKfd on page 11 




this montlil 


No. 736 Hawker Hunter Fighter 

At over 700 miles an hour speeds the Hawker 
‘ Hunter swept-back midwing single-seat 
day fighter powered by turbojet. Here’s an 
attractive little model of this new R.A.F. 
defensive arm, in camouflage finish. 

Length 21". Wing Span 2^". Price 2/- (inc. Tax). 

n 



No. 78 i Petrol Pump 
Station —Esso 


Now you can set up a petrol 
station for your Dinky Toys 
fleet. Just like the real 
thing. Detachable pumps 
and standard (in the smart 
Esso design) are quickly 
fitted on the platform, or 
dismantled. 

Length 4^". Height 41", 

Price 4/11 (inc. Tax). 


Keep on collecting 


BIUKY TOYS 

MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD., BINNS RD., LIVERPOOL 13 


FIllST-RATi: ROOKS FOR COYS & GIRLS AT 
A TRILY WOYDERITL MOAEY-SAVIXG PRICE! 

Join The 

SSooh Club 

Yon BUY BOOKS published at 7/6, -SjS 
and 916 for ONLY 3/6! 

Formed to bring to boy nnd eir! book-lovers outstanJin.g; books at only a fraction of the 
normal price, the Children’s Book Club has been enthusiastically commended by parents 
and educational authorities througliout the country—and, vihat is 
more important, by children themselves. Each rrionth, menybers 
receive the Club's special edition of an outstanding recently pub¬ 
lished book. These splendid books are printed in clear, modern 
type on good quality paper. They are attractively bound and are 
complete and unabridged. And although in the ordinary way 
these books would cost 7/6, 8'6 or 9/6. MEMBERS OF THE 
CHILDRENS BOOK CLUB ARE PRIVILEGED TO BUY 
THEM FOR ONLY 3/6 ! The Children's Book Club selections 
are books which every child will enjoy reading, will be proud to 
own. Through the Children's Book Club you will be able to 
build up—at remarkably low cost—a first-class collection of fas¬ 
cinating children's books. Aon’ in the time to join / 

YO USAVE£2.9s. ON THESE BOOKS ALONE! 

Recent and forthcoming selections—at only 3/6 to members— 
include: BURGLARS AND BANDICOOTS by David Severn 
(published at 7/6) : THE BO.AT SEEKERS by M. Pardoc (9/6) ; 
THE LOST PLANET by Angus MacVicar (7/6) | THE 
NEGLECTED MOUNTAIN bv Malcolm Savilie (8/6) ; 
JUST ABOUT US by N.iomi Jacob (7/6) ; THE WANDERER 
by Monica Edwards (8/6) ; EAGLE .SPECIAL INVESTIG.\TOR by Macdonald Hast¬ 
ings (8/6) ; BIGGLES, FOREIGN LEGIONNAIRE by Captain W. E. Johns {7;6) ; 
THE WINDMILL FAMILY by Pamela Brown (8/6) ; THE BELL FAMILY by 
Noel Streaifeild (10/6). All wondcrjiil value ! 


To The Children’s Book Club. 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 

1 wish to join the Children's Book Club, and agree to purchase the book issued each 
month to members at a cost of 3s. 6d. (postage 6d.). 1 agree to continue my membership 
For a minimum of si.'< books and thereafter until countermanded. 

I j * 1 will pay for selections on receipt. Children s Newspaper!July ’55 



A triumph oj modern 
book production 


□ 


* I enclose 24s, for 6 months’ subscription. 

* Place V in the space above as required. 


Name -——^— — -- 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


Address- 


Overseas enrolments must be accompanied by an advance subscription. 

Vim 
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10 SIAM FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To Approval applicants 
we will send absolutely free lo all different 
stamps, guaranteed genuine, from far-off SIAM, 
Siam, also known as THAILAND, is in the 
western part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
in S.E. Asia. Its kings have had names 
like Chulalongkorn, Vajirvudh, Prajadhipok, 
Mahidol and Phumiphon Aduldet'; its currency 
has been called Solot, Atts, Pynung, Songpy, 
Fuang, Salung, Satang, Tical and Baht. 


I ■ > 







We are giving lo unusual stamps from this country of queer names. 
Just write for 10 Siam Free and they will be sent with a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps On Approval. Send 2 jd. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. Coept.CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


10 ZOOLOGICAL inc. 


LATEST 

CANADA 



‘ \-V AT'A 


SotfihA^rlcc 






fTOET 


Sent free to all asliint? to 
see our “QUALITY’^ 
Approvals. Send 2id. for 
our Postage and lists. 
(.Without Approvals price 
1/3). PIcaso state if Adult. 
Ifonthly selections a special¬ 
ity. School Clubs and 
Thematic Collectors 
catered for. IP yon wish 
yon may join ‘'THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB.” 
Year’s Sub. 1/-. Yon receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing line gifts. Approvals 
sent monthly. Come and 
see ns when in Canterbury. 
(Postal See. Kst. 
.. 1897.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 30), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent J 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 


GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 



w 9<i. 

Post 3 ^. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

S'G 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ mela\ base for simple 

assembly to make this working llloctric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3./9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD.,(Dept. CW), 

58S High Road, Finchley, London. N.12 



1946 VICTORY SET of 

NORTHERN RHODESIA 

depicting the Houses of Parliament 
^ across the river Thames; these are . 
f most attractive Pictorial Commemorative ( 
stamps and are given 

ABSOIUTEIY free; 

to all genuine collectors asking for ^ 
my attracUve discount Approval book- g 
lets with Their very first selection. I ” 
also give 50 Different stamps entirely ^ 
free to purchasers, and there is a ^ 
really genuine Profit Sliaring Scheme 
for all regular customers. Von will d 
not regret writing to: . ^ 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. C.N.R.) i 
7 Winterliorne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. . 

mentioning “Children’.^ Newspaper” and ' 
enclosing a. 2id. stamp for postage. 


■i^AUEDiTS 

Help your child to the Grammar School 

Can yon do so ? YES ! Here is the way. 

The "Entrance to Grammar Schools” Hxanunation is a. test not 
only of children’s fluickness of reaction and natural intoliigcnce but 
of tiieir knowledge and eyporienco. Tho schools g'.ve excellent 
training, but the classes aro generally, large. Individual 
Tuition is the obvious aid—This Is Provided By Our Courses. 

They consist of iiulividnall.y planned los.Hons on tho lines of 
the cxnmiu.ation. Your child can work on them. You can lielp-- 
aud most usefully. . Our tutor carefully eorrecta the work and 
returns it witli his eommCnts. No text books need bo bought. 

Lot a boy or girl take this regular training and he or F.he faces 
up to the examination belter prepared and more confident. 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL IS STILL THE FIRST 
STAGE OF ANY PROFESSIONAL CAREER 
Write for free diaanostic test end details of these, covrse.s, 
stotino the age of your chili and approximate, date ichcn the 
examination is lo be fofren. Fees from £2.5.0. 

HOME ‘PREP’ CORRESPOIVDENCE SCHOOL 

{Dept. C.N.26), College House* Howard Place, Shelton* 


aSloke-on.Trent., 



This Brochure 

FREE 







DESIRABLE packet containing 9 large stamps portraying Lenin, Karl Marx, 
Engels and Stalin, also complete BELGIUM Archer and Arrow set. These 2 
sets alone cat. valued at 7/1. Included in this FREE packet is a magnificent 
” FLOWER ” set—large and highly coloured stamps. This colourful packet will 
be sent free of charge if you send 3d, postage requesting Approvals and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


BRAND NEW U.S.A. OFFICERS 

MADE IN THE U.S.A. These are a genuine 
American issue, not to bo confused with spurious 
imitations on the market. Heal 100% Wool inner 
zipped down the front, with an additional free 
waterproof outer that will enable you to sleep 
in the open if necessary. Amazingly comfortable WITH 
and warm yet rolls up Into easy carrying pack, enrr 
Owing to a wonderful purchase of 20,000 wo offer rntt 
this genuine brand-new Officers’ Sleeping Bag Kit nilTPD 
at 29/11, post. etc.. 1/9. UUlCti 



* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 

JIDGETENT'-4'- 



BRAND NEW de luxe 
'Safety' Tent. All colours. 
1 Complete. Ideal Cyclists. 
Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 
4 ft. 6 in. wide x 3 ft, 6 in. high x 12 in. 
walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2.15.0, 
or 4/-dep. and ‘J mthly. payts. 6/-, 1 of 2/6- 
With fly-sheet £4.2.6, or lo/- dcp. and 8 
mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both carr. J/6 


BRITISH ARMY 

BRAND NEW RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22^6 


Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft, x 6 It, Walls 
3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. Finest value ofTer^. 
Heal waterproof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash, price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dep, and 7 mthly. payts. of 
25/-, 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Free 
Lists Binoculars. Watches, Tents, etc. TERMS 


HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/28), 196-200 Cold- 
barbour Lane, Loiighborougb Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1pm. VVed. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


All signed up 

Q-eorge Dev/S is well known 
both as a batsman , for 
Worcestershire and as a forward 
for Plymouth Argyle. The other 
day, while playing for Worcester¬ 
shire against Sussex at Dudley, he 
signed transfer forms to play for 
Walsall next Soccer season. 

Jn 1951 Norman Borrett cap¬ 
tained a team of British hockey 
players on a tour of South Africa. 
Next month he makes another trip 
to the Union, this time as captain 
of a strong team representing the 
Squash Rackets Association. Nor¬ 
man Borrett was five times 
amateur squash champion. 

Third Test 

Thursday the Third Test 
Match of the present series 
begins at Old Trafford. The South 
Africans have never won a Test 
here, for in their five previous 
Manchester games England have 
won three, and the others were 
drawn. In 1947 England won by 
seven wickets, mainly due to a 
brilliant third-wicket stand of 
228 by Denis Compton and Bill 
Edrich. Compton’s 115 was his 
third successive Test century 
against South Africa. In 1951 
England won by nine wickets. 
Alec Bedser took 12 South 
African wickets for 112 runs. 

First again I 



Gordon Piric breaking the tape 
at a recent meeting. 


JVOLLOWING the news that the 
Army F.A. intend entering a 
team for next season's Amateur 
Cup, comes the announcement 
that the R.A.F. are forming a new 
football club composed of past 
and present officers. Under the 
title of the Icarus F.C., the team 
will play matches against leading 
amateur clubs and public schools. 
The home ground will be at the 
Uxbridge stadium. 

Lost ball 

JJgrino the Irish Women’s Close 
Golf Championship a ball 
landed among a flock of seagulls 
in the middle of the fairway. The 
seagidls scattered as the players 
arrived on the spot, but the ball 
could not be found. One of the 
gulls must have flown off with it. 


Jn the Scottish Schoolboys’ 
Athletics Championships at 
Goldacre, Edinburgh, eleven new 
records were set up, The out¬ 
standing feat was by P. S. Hall of 
Fettes College, whose pole vault 
of eleven feet 3^ inches won him 
the Eric Liddell Memorial 
Trophy for the most meritorious 
performance. 

Sportsman of the 
Year 

Yorkshire all-rounder Johnny 
Wardle has been elected 
“Sportsman of the Year” by his 
home town, Wakefield. In present¬ 
ing him with the cup for the 
award, the Mayor of Wakefield, 
Alderman Alfred CaiT, said: 
“You have carried the spirit of 
sportsmanship in cricket—the 
most representative sport of the 
British people—everywhere you 
have travelled.” 

Philip Hoareau, a fisherman 
from the Seychelles Islands 
now in New Zealand, plans to 
sail across the Tasman Sea to 
Australia in a 16-foot dinghy for 
next year’s Olympic Games in 
Melbourne. He estimates that by 
sailing by day and sleeping at 
night the voyage will take seven 
to eight weeks. 

Paper Johnson, a 19-year-old 
Freshman at the University of 
California, now holds the points 
record for the world decathlon. 
The previous record was set up by 
19-year-old Bob Mathias at the 
1952 Olympics. The new points 
total is 7983 for the ten events 
comprising the decathlon, and 
makes Johnson a favourite for the 
1956 Olympics title. 

Wembley’s new 
lighting 

Yhe most modern system of 
floodlighting in the country is 
now being installed at Wembley 
Stadium, and the first Soccer 
match to be played under the new 
lighting will be between London 
and Frankfurt oii Tuesday, 
October 25. 

J^Jarilyn Bell,. 17-year-old 
Toronto schoolgirl, is now 
training at Folkestone to swim the 
Channel this summer. If she 
succeeds she will be the youngest 
swimmer ever to do so. Marilyn 
won the 44-miles shore-to-shore 
race in Lake Ontario last Septem¬ 
ber, when she beat Miss Florence 
Chadwick, who has twice con¬ 
quered the Channel. She hopes lo 
earn enough from her swimming 
to become a children’s therapist in 
Canada. 


50 years at Lord’s 

Patsy Hendren, former Middle¬ 
sex and England batsman, has 
just completed 50 years at Lord’s. 
He joined the ground staff in f905, 
when he was 15, and had a long 
and successful career with Middle¬ 
sex, for whom he is now scorer. 
Patsy made 51 Test appearances 
for England. 

PnE Australian cricketers are 
now on theh' way home from 
the West Indies. In winning the 
three completed matches they 
became the first tourists to win a 
Test series in the West Indies. In 
the final Test, in which 1434 runs 
were scored, no fewer than 12 
records were broken or equalled. 


Over the top 



Frank Hall clears the bar easily 
during training for the London 
Schools Athletics Championships. 


Phe 1960 Olympic Games will be 
held in Rome. Lausanne, 
'Detroit, Tokyo, Budapest, Brussels, 
and Mexico City were all con¬ 
sidered, but Rome was chosen 
mainly because of its great 
modern stadium which can accom¬ 
modate-80,000 spectators. 

]\JiCHAEL Roberts, 14-year-oId 
cricket star of Rectory 
Secondary School, Hampton, 
Middlesex, is opening batsman in 
the Middlesex County Schools 
XL In a match recently for his 
school against Kneller School, 
Twickenham, Michael hit 91 runs 
—including no fewer than seven 
sixes—in 65 minutes. 

Young all-rounder 

PiFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Kenneth Hirst 
of Leeds can really, claim to 
be an all-round sportsman. He is 
in the County Rugby League side 
as well as the Leeds City Boys’ 
Soccer XI; and he is also no mean 
cricketer. He recently took eight 
wickets for only seven runs in an 
inter-school game. 


Family 

affair 

The athletic Dawes 
family of Plnmstead in 
London limber up under 
father’s eye. Daughters 
Pamela and Sylvia are 
expert hurdlers, and 
Terry hopes to become’ 
a sprinter. 
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Famous musical family 

At Hasiemerc, in Surrey, the four Dohnetsch children absorb 
the family’s long musical tradition from their famous father, 
Carl Dohnetsch, founder of the popular Ilaslemere Festival. 
This year it is being held from .July 16 to July 23. 
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ZOO NEWS 


MAKING ROOM FOR 
THE SEA-COWS 

Mooriieii in tlie Aviliow 


DENNIS’S CHOICE 

Dennis Bridges was crossing a 
railway bridge near his home at 
Luton last April when he heard a 
dog in distress on the track. He 
managed to free it, but could not 
avoid an approaching train. As a 
result Dennis spent some time in 
hospital and lost a foot. 

When the Tail-Waggers’ Club 
heard of Dennis’s brave action, 
and found that he had no dog of 
his own, they offered to buy him 
one of his own choice. In a recent 
TV Smokey Club, Mr. Daly, 
compere of the programme, pre¬ 
sented Dennis with a Golden 
Cocker Spaniel. Its name? 
Dennis's Choice. 


Coiiipetition result 

Wrist-watches, offered for the 
winning entries of C N Competi¬ 
tion No. 29, have been awarded 
to: Kathleen Baker, Manchester; 
Elizabeth Halsall, Ramsey; Alan 
Patterson, Bath; Brian Shore, 
Yeovil; and Helen Watson, New- 
c,ast!e-on-Tyne. 

Runners-up, who each receive a 
.5s. postal order, are: Susan Ball, 
Ipswich; David Baxter. Boston; 
Clide Carter, Richmond; Richard 
Cook, Chichester; Margaret 
Dennard, Cambridge; Ruth Gul¬ 
ling, Sudbury; Kathleen Jefcoate, 
Sheerness; Sandra Lynn, Crewe; 
Margaret Smith, Ewell; and 
Bernard Spatz, Barnet. 

.5o/»t/bu .• Letters not represented 
were: C, F, G. L. N. Q, U, Z. 


Sculptor in a sari 



At tho Cainlirrwcll Art School a 
s-tudent from Pakistan puts the 
finishing touches to a clay head. 


WOULD IN ILOWLllS 

A map of the world in flow'ers 
will be among the attractions at a 
two-day exhibition and market to 
be held on July 19 and 20 in the 
gardens of Marlborough House 
near Buckingham Palace. It will 
contain some 60,000 blooms and 
will show the route taken by the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
on their Commonwealth tour. The 
exhibition is to help the Dis¬ 
tressed Gentlefolk's Aid Associa¬ 
tion. 

THE SECRET OF 

Conlmiied from page 9 

stop at the ‘ Feathers ’ in the 
village. The dale gets you, 
doesn’t it, Elizabeth?” 

She nodded. “We’ve only been 
here a day, but Veronica's father 
and mother know it well and 
they’re crazy about it. I think I 
know what you mean. If we had 
to move from Nettleford to¬ 
morrow, I should want to go back 
whenever I could. Just because 
it’s home I s’pose.” 

“That’s not all, my dear. Places 
have a magic for some of us . . . 
Now the rain has stopped and 1 
think you’d better get back and 
put Hugh into something dry,” 

Five minutes later they climbed 
down the wooden stairs into the 
meadow. There were patches of 
blue sky showing again but above 
the fells the clouds were still 
heavy, Mr. Scarlett came with 
them to the stile. 

“If I come again, will you show 
me some of your paintings, Uncle 
Grizzly . . . Please!” Veronica 
pleaded, “I’d like to come again.” 

Lot to talk about 

“Of course I will. Goodbye, 
Elizabeth, and thanks for making 
the tea. You’d belter let me know 
how Hugh gets on, but I think 
he’ll pull through. And as for 
you, young man, you do as your 
sister tells you. Goodbye.” 

When all the children met they 
had a lot to talk about and 
although they did not get to bed 
until very late that evening they 
were down promptly to breakfast 
the following morning. Above the 
fells the .sky was blue and clear, 
washed clean by the ram of many 


Stamp news 

'PnERE have been some remark¬ 
able stamp baigains in recent 
years, but 13-year-o!d Graham 
Jex of West Wickham, Kent, has 
made one as notable as any. A 
year ago he paid a shilling for a 
King Edward VII ten-shilling 
stamp overprinted l.R. Official. 
Recently an expert in London told 
him that the stamp is worth £1500. 
Other experts are now checking to 
make sure that the stamp is 
genuine. 

'PuoMAS DE L.\ Rt!E .\ND Co. have 
just celebrated their 100th 
year of printing postage stamps. 
Among the strangest stamps they 
have produced were some in 
soluble ink. People had been lick¬ 
ing off the postmarks and using 
the stamps again; but with the 
soluble ink type they licked off the 
design as well. 

'J'liE centenary of stamps in New 
Zealand falls on July 18 and 
the occasion will be marked with 
a set of three. Auckland, where 
the first stamps were sold, will be 
shown on one as the background 
to a Maori mail runner. The other 
stamps will portray the Queen 
and a modern airliner. 

STAMU in honour of nursing 
will be issued by Australia 
soon—100 years after Florence 
Nightingale began her work in the 
Crimea. The stamp will show a 
modern nurse over a figure of The 
Lady of the Lamp. 


BUZZARD SCAR 

weeks. Everyone uas in a good 
humour, with Mr. Langton in 
particularly fine for:n. 

“You must all make your own 
arrangements today, my dears. 
Mrs. Langton and 1 are going to 
start our holiday together, but, 
of course. Hugh and Veronica 
may stay with us if they wish. I 
strongly advise yon others to go 
out for the day while ;hc weather 
is good. Here comes the post¬ 
man, Elizabeth. I can only hope 
he has nothing for me. 1 wish to 
forget the outside world." 

Elizabeth went rut to the post¬ 
man and met Mrs. Thornton in 
the hall. There was only one 
letter—a common, buff coloured 
envelope addressed in typewrit¬ 
ing to “Miss Sally Richardson. 
The Vicarage, East Gill, Yorks.” 

The three figures 

“For me?” Sally said in 
astonishment when Elizabeth 
handed it to her. “ I thought we 
might have heard from Mummy 
but the postmark is Richmond, 
Yorks. It, must be a mistake. How 
would anyone know about me 
here? Why. we've only spoken 
to one person in Richmond. 
Properly I mean.” 

Paul looked at her meaningly 
and Mrs. ’ Langton smiled and 
said; “You have only to open 
your letter to solve the mystery, 
Sally.” 

Sally did so. The envelope 
contained half a sheet of poor 
quality paper torn from a pad. Jt 
was not a letter! The message 
consisted of three figures only— 
267. Nothing more! 

To be coiiiimted 


I^XTF.NsiVE alterations are in pro¬ 
gress at London Zoo 
aquarium, where a large pool is 
being made for two nine-foot-long 
manatees, or “sea-cows,” ex¬ 
pected soon from British Guiana. 

“The new pool will allow' us for 
the first time to exhibit these 
large aquatic mammals in a 
reasonable a.mount of water." 
Curator H. F. Vinall told me. 
“The pool v/ill be furnished with 
rocks and an artificial beach, and 
around it there vvill be a shrubbery 
of tropical plants. Painted back- 
groirnd scenery will help to give 
the authentic atmosphere. 

“Two manatees are being 
caught for us by the joint Zoo- 
BBC Expedition now collecting 
in the Giuanas. Although at the 
moment they have not yet been 
actually taken, they have been ear¬ 
marked and confined, and they 
will be caught at the last moment 
and brought back by sea.” 

GATECRASHER 

A moorhen with a nice sense of 
the fitness of things is now nesting 
in Ihe Zoo Gardens. The bird 
came in from one of Ihe Regent's 
Park lakes and was obviously 
looking for a nesting site. She 
chose the Three Island Pond, the 
official w.aterfowl enclosure. 

. More than that, however. After 
prospecting a little on the various 
islets, she settled for the’ newly- 
established British Waterfowls’ 
.Section. 

This “gatecrasher” is an un¬ 
conventional bird. She has built 
her nest in a willow tree, some 


No thanks ! 



This llama is not in the least in¬ 
terested in the ice-cream offered 
by Mary Cliipperfleld, 17-ycaf- 
old daughter of the famous 
circus owner. 


12 feet above the ground, and in 
doing so has considerably sur¬ 
prised the keepers. 

“I have know'll moorhens to 
build in trees before,” says head- 
keeper Hubert Jones, “but have 
never before seen a nest placed so 
high. However, as the nest is 
practically over water, it should 
not be too difficult for the chicks, 
when hatched, to get down to it. 
All they have to do is to fall!” 

A clutch of tiny insect eggs sent 
by air from .Swaziland last autumn 


is providing the latest c.xciteniciit 
at the insect house. The eggs are 
those of a four-inch-long Green 
Grasshopper, a type never before 
bred at Regent's Park. In the hope 
of hatching them. Curator L. C. 
Bushby kept the, eggs in sand at 
the laboratory. All winter .and 
Spring they have Iain dormant and 
almost forgotten. 

The 'other day, however,' ^fr. 
Bushby noticed movement in the 
sand, and during the next few days 
over three dozen baby grass¬ 
hoppers emerged. 

All began instantly looking for 
food, whereupon Mr. Bushby 


New arrivals 



Among the latest arrivals at the 
Regent’s Park Zoo arc these 
leverets (young hares). They 
were born at the Children's Zoo. 


promptly offered them birch and 
plum leaves, and nettles.. The baby 
grasshoppers settled for ihe birch 
leaves, which they are now eating 
at a great rate. And every day 
they are being joined by more 
newly-hatched babies. 

“ It looks as if we may get about 
one hundred of them altogether,” 
Mr. Bushby told me. “1 hope we 
s'nall be able to rear the family. 
The babies, tiny green creatures at 
present, will ultimately grow into 
large grasshoppers with red 
imderw'ings.”. 

AT ILFRACOMBE ZOO 

As a postscript to this article let 
me add the latest news from one 
of the ’ country’s newest and 
smallest menageries—the. Ilfra¬ 
combe Zoo. about which I wrote 
a year ago. Since then, Ilfra¬ 
combe Zoo ' has gone from 
strength to strength, with its 
stock greatly increased. 

Mr. C. ■ H. Trevisick, the 
manager, tells me that one of the 
Zoo’s biggest attractions just now 
is Shem. a baby lion which 
recently loured all the local 
hospitals, giving much pleasure to 
the younger patients and staff. 
Close runner-up in popularity is 
Aussie, their tame kangaroo. 

“I don't think we have ever had 
so many baby animals as we have 
here this season,” says Mr. Trevi¬ 
sick. “Among them are four fox- 
cubs whose mother was killed in 
a hunt. VVe gave -these b.abies to 
Lassie, a collie bitch, to rear, and 
right well she is doing her job.” 

Craven Hill 
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Thk Bran Tub 


SAMMY SIMPLE 

gAMMY had come across a quarry 
while out for a walk and was 
frankly amazed. “Why,” he 
asked his companion, “if there is 
as much stone as this, can’t they 
put milestones much nearer 
together?” 

SLIGHT DIFFERENCE 
(^AN you name these birds and 
animals? The names of each 
pair have the same spelling except 
for the letters shown. 


JACKO FINDS THE BEAR QUITE FRIENDLY 




WHAT 


B . 


G . 


... is the difference between 

B . 


D . 

. , 

perseverance and obstinacy? 

S . 


T . 


SUOAJS 

C . 

. i . . • 

M . 

. a . . 

0 SI uaipo !>tjj fnio fpM Stiojjs o si ouq 


Answer in column S 

WHAT , . . 

. . are the coldest animals? 

SOI sjjvd oDj'.fi o.iv Koiii Dsnoooq 

SPOT THE ... 

JET ANT with its shining black body 
and brown jaws and antennae. 
Its nest, generally in the base of a 
decayed tree, is a labyrinth of 
halls and 
galleries, 
made from a 
compound of 
chewed up 
wood and e.arth, mixed, with the 
ant’s saliva. 

Jet ants will sometimes enter a 
house, building beneath floors 
and cellars but without being 
troublesome; A colony may keep 
the same nest for a considerable 
period, One in Guestling, Sussex, 
was known to be occupied for 
over 40 years. 

BEDTIME TALE 


LOST COUNT 

'J'he new office boy saw an 
ordinary round ruler on the 
desk and asked what it was used 
for. 

“It’s a rule used in counting- 
houses,”.he was told. 

He seemed perplexed and after 
examining it carefully inquired; 
“But how do you count houses 
with it?” 


GUESS WHAT 
J AM a tree, an evergreen. 

And also round the coast I'm 
found. 

But sometimes I am heard, not 
seen 

The cry made by a restless hound. 

Answer in column 5 

QUARTS OF ALL SIZES 
^ DOVE a shop door in Devizes, 
A tinman his wares advertises 
In language that's queer: 

"Take notice—sold here. 

Quart measures of all shapes and 
sizes.” 
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SOMETHING IN COMMON 

Add one letter to each word to 
make the names of things which 
all have something in common. 

Slop, Gallon, Cane, Line, Dingy, 
Big. Utter, Put. - 

Answer below 

RABBITS^ HABITS 
MERRY young rabbit from 
Wapping 

Delighted in frequently hopping. 
His cousin from Chipping 
Much preferred skipping. 

But leapfrog they both said was 
"Topping I ” 



FAMOUS PEOPLE ALL mXED UP 





w 


Jirt 

1 ' 1 

OL 

/5 

R 



LO 

tD- 



'J'he Christian names of six famous people are in the fop row and their 
surnames are in the bottom row. Can you decipher them? 

j^nsHTr in cciuntn 5 

HOLIDAY BAY 

0VER the hills and far away 


OUR MAN FRIDAY 


JANET and her brother Tom were 
playing catch-ball in the little 
lane near their home. No cars 
ever came that way, so they could 
bounce their new brown ball from 
one to the other across the lane. 

“It’s the best bouncer we’ve 
ever had,” said Janet. Then she 
bounced the new ball so hard 
across to 
Tom that it 
shot over the 
hedge into 
the field 
beyond. 

“Come 
on,” said 
Tom, climb¬ 
ing over a' 
gate into the 
field. 

“It must 
be in that 
dry ditch,” 
said Janet as 
she followed 
him. They 
searched high and low; in the 
hedge and in the ditch, in the field 
and in the bushes, but they could 
not find their brown ball. 

“We’ll never find it,” said Tom. 
“Let’s go' home.” 

“No.” said Janet. “I’m going 
to find that ball!” She jumped 
into the ditch, and began looking 
all over again. 



Suddenly she shouted: “I’m 
sure I can see it. It’s in that dark 
corner, but I can’t reach it.” 

Tom cut Janet a stick from the 
hedge. “ Try with, this,” he said. 

What a surprise Janet had when 
she rolled the ball out of its dark 
corner into the light. It was not 
her ball at all, but a rolled-up 
hedgehog. 

“A hedge¬ 
hog ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Tom 
and Janet 
together. 

“A new 
pet,” added 
Tom. “We’ll 
carry him 
home in the 
rusty tin 
s o m ebody’s 
thrown into 
that bush.” 
Tom ran to 
get the tin, 
and came 
back waving their lost ball, too. 
It had been in the bush. 

The hedgehog was a most use¬ 
ful pet. He caught the slugs 

among the flowers and the 

vegetables just like a gardener. 

So they called him “Our Man 

Friday ” because he did a man’s 
work, and they found him on a 
Friday. 


Is a glorious place called 
Holiday Bay. 

The beach is strewn with sweets 
and chocs. 

Lemonade pools, and almond 
rocks. 

There are donkeys to ride on the 
golden sands. 

Punch and Judy shows, military 
bands. 

There are aeroplanes boys and 
girls can fly— 

Like huge coloured birds they, 
skim the sky. 

The cliffs are marshmallow of 
pink and blue. 

There is strawberry ice and 
vanilla, too. 

You can board trim yachts which 
sail on the sea. 

And all of these things are 
entirely free. 

To visit this wonderful place it 
seems 

You must travel at night through 
the land of dreams! 

FIND THE BIRD 
0AN you make another word out 
of each of the following 
words by rearranging the letters? 
If you do it correctly, the first 
letters of the new words will spell 
the name of a small British bird. 

STEW, CARE, TANG, MITE, 
MOAT, CHIN, FOAL. 

Answer in column 5 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS : 1 Mend. 
5 Rigid. 9 Gives out. 11 Female 
deer. 12 Groove. 13 Overhead. 
15 Walking-stick. 17 Editor. 

18 Sudden shiver. 20 Saint. 21 
Scrape. 23 Belonging to a certain 
place. 25 Lubricate. 27 Eggs. 
28 French for sugar. 30 Cried. 
31 Hut. 

READING DOWN : 1 Brave 
man. 2 Australian bird. 3 The 
eighth letter. 4 Lieutenant. 6 
Bother. 7 Wanderer. 8 Action. 
10 Wear these shoes in the summer. 
14 We sleep in them. 16 Atmos¬ 
phere 18 Apparatus for heating. 

19 Era. 20 Not quick. 22 Sleigh. 

24 Headgear. 26 Anger. 29 Our¬ 
selves. Ans^'cr rest week 


WHY... 

... is grass like a mouse? 

I! tu} typivo') ii.ios mp SSIWJ03 

COLD SWEAT 

CH/D an Arctic explorer from 
Ware: 

"I once ran as fast as a hare. 

It tens not in a race 
I achieved such great pace. 

But when chased by a big polar 
bear.” 
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STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

Crete 

ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

1 c, 2 8, 3 a, 4 b, S c 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Somelhing in Common. Sloop, galleon, canoe, 
liner, dinghy, brig, cutter, punt 
Gue»s what. Bny 

Fanioiiis people. James Watt, Charles Lamb, 
Robert Peel, Frans llols, Oliver Lodge, Grace 
Darling 

Gel the bird. West, acre, gnat, lime, atom, 
inch, loaf—wagtail 

Slight difference. Bull, Gull, Buck, Duck, 
Seal, Teal, Caribou, Marabou 
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FACES AND PLACES 

ILFORD FILMS FIT ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 
















































































































